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USTON AND PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
road. Passenger Notice. Summer Arrange- 


ment. On and after Mon- 

aa day, April 6, 1846, the Pas- 
senger Trains will run as follows: 

or New York—Night Line, via Stonington. 


Leaves Boston rp? Aa but Sunday, at 5 p.m. 
Accommodation 





Dedham trains, leave Boston at 8 a.m, 1 
34 my and 6$ p.m. . Leave Dedham at 7 a.m. 
and 9} a.m. and 2} and 54 p.m. : 
Stoughton trains, leave Boston at 11} a.m. and 
5} Pop Leave Stoughton at 7-20.a.m. and 33 p.m. 
ll baggage at the risk of the owners thereof, 
31 ly W. RAYMOND LEE, Sup’t. 


BRANCH RAILROAD and STAGES CON-|and 1°55, 420 p.m. 


necting with the Boston and Providence Railroad. 
connect with the Accommodation trains at 
the Foxboro’ Station, to and from Woonsocket. At 


the Seekonk Station, to and from Lonsdale, R. I.|and 12:10, 1-10, 2-40, 4-10, 5-10, and 6-10 p.m. 


via Pawtucket, . At the Sharon Station, toand from 
Walpole, Mass. And at Dedham Village Station, 
to and from Medford, via Medway, Mass. At Pro- 
vidence, to and from Bristol, via ‘Warren, RoI— 
Taunton, New Bedford and Fall River cars run in 
connection with the accommodation trains. 


ORWICH AND WORCESTER RAIL- 
Road. Summer Arrangement, commencing 


- Monday, April 6, 1846. 
Accommodation Trains, daily, 
except Sunday. Leave Norwich, at 6 a.m., and 44 
p.m, Leave Worcester, at 10 a.m., and 4} p.m. 
xr The morning Accommodation Trains from | 
Norwich, and from Worcester, connect with the| 
trains of the Boston, and Worcester and{Western | 








railroads each way. 


The Evening Accommodation Train from Wor- 
cester connects with the 14 p.m. train from Boston. 
New York Train via Long Island Railroad: 
Leave Allyn’s Point for Boston, about 1 p.m.,dai- 

ly, except Sunday. 

Leave Worcester for New York, about 10 a.m., 
stopping at Webster, Danielsonvilie, and Norwich. 

New-York Train via Steamboat—Leave Nor- 
wich for Boston, every morning, except Monday, on 
the arrival of the stamboat from New York, stop- 
Ping at Norwich and Danielsonville. 

Leave Worcester for New York, upon the arrival 
of the train from Boston, at about 4$ p.m., daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, stopping at Webster, Danielsonville 
and Norwich. 

a Trains daily each way, except Sunday.— 
Special contracts will be made for ca , or large 


_— of freight, on application to the superinten- 
ent. 


i> Fares are Less whenpaid for Tickels than when 
re tm the Cars. 
ely 


J. W. STOWELL, Sup’. 


On and after November 3d, 1845, 
the cars will run as follows: 
a 
ana, and Williams’ Bridge, 


rains, leave Boston at 74 a.m.|)9 39 0 « 
and 4 p.m., and Providence at 8 a.m. and 4} pm. 130 * 
§ m., 


EW YORK AND HARLEM RAIL- 
Road Company.— Winter Arrangement. 


ve City Hall for Yorkville, Harlem, 


730 A.M. This train leaves 27th st. 
730. ‘ Does not stop this side of Harlem. 


Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
Does not stop this side of Harlem, 


3 30 “ _ Does not stop this side of Harlem. 
4 3 “ 

Leave White Plains for City Hall—8-10, 11-10 
a.m., and 1°45, 4°10 ap 

Leave Tuckahoe for City Hall—8-20, 11-20 a.m., 


Leave Williams’ Bridge for City 
11-45 a.m. and 12° 
Leave Morisiana for City Hall—8, and 9-10 a.m., 


The freig ht train will leave City Hall at 12°45 p.m. 
and leave Plains at 11-10 a.m, All 
must be at the City Hall between the hours of 10-30 


a.m. and 1230 p.m. The White Plain trains will|o¢ the afternoon train, to Milfo 


stop, after leaving the City Hall, only at the corner 
of roome street and the Bowery, Vauxhall Garden 
and 27th street, 

The City Hall and 27th street line will run every 
6 minutes from 7:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

The City Hall and 27th street night line will run 
every 20 minutes from 8 to 12 o’clock. 

On Sundays the trains will be regulated according 
to the state of the weather. ly 46 


OSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 

Upper Route, Boston to Portland via, Reading, 

Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Do- 

ver, Great Falls, South & North 
‘Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk and Saco. 

Summer Arrangement, 1846, 

On and after April 13, 1846, Passenger Trains 

| will leave daily, ( undays excepted,) as follows: 
| Boston for Portland at 7} a.m. and 24 p.m. 

Boston for Great Falls at 7} a.m., 24 and 44 p.m. 

Boston for Haverhill at 7} and 114 a.m., 24, 44 and 

6 p.m. . 

oston for Reading at 74, 9, and 114 a.m., 24, 44, 

6 and 8 p.m. 
Portland for Boston at 74 a.m., and 3 p.m. 
Great Falls for Boston at 6} und 94 a.m., and 4} 


.m. 
. Haverhill for Boston at 63, 84, and 11 a.m., and 
4 and 6§ p.m, 
Reading for Boston at 64, 7} and 9} a.m., 12 m., 
14, 5 and 7§ p.m. 
The Depot in Boston is on Haymarket Square. 
Passengers aré not allowed to carry Baggage 
above $50 in value, and that personal 





the rate of the price of 


S$ STREET, NEW YORK, AT FIVE DOLLARS PER. Ad 
SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 1846. 


where to be left, must be distinctly marked 
Halt— 8-45, each article gigped. Freight not received after 5 
215, 3-45, 4-45, and 5-45 p.m. |P. M. in New York. 


. 
’ 


{Wore No, 511, Vou. XTX. © 








UMMER ARRANGEMENT.—NEW YORE 
AND ERIE RAILROAD LINE, from April 


- B 1st until further notice, will 

: run daily (Sundays except- 

Orrisi- | ed) between the city of New York and Middletown, 
Goshen, and intermediate places, as follows: 


. FOR PASSENGERS— 
Leave New York at 7 A.M.and 4. P.M. 
“ Middletown at 64 A. M. and 53 P.M. 
Fare REDUCED to. $1 25 to Middletown—way in 


proportion. Breakfast, supper and berths can be had 
on the steamboat. 


FOR FREIGHT— 
Leave New York at 5 P. M. 
. “' Middletown at 32 M, 
The names of the consignee and of the station 
upon 


Apply to J. F. Clarkson, agent, at office corner of 
H. C. SEYMOUR, Sup't. 


on the arrival 

Carbondale, 
Honesdale, Montrose, Towanda, Owego, and West; 
also to Monticello, Windsor, Binghamton, [th 
etc., ete. Agent on board. 


ALTIMORE AND OHIO RAMUROAD. 
MAIN STEM. The Train carrying the 
= Great Western Mail leaves Bal- 


Duane and West sts. 


Mareh 25th; 1846. 
Stages run daily from Midd! 










timore every morning at 7} and 
Cumberland at 8 o’clock, passing Ellicott’s Mills, 
Frederick, Harpers Ferry, Martinsburgh and Han- 
cock, conneting we each way wi Wash- 
ington Trains at the ney ee seven miles 
from Baltimore, with the Winchester Trains at 
Harpers Ferry — with the various railroad and 
steamboat lines between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and with the lines of Post Coaches between 
berland and Wheeling and the fine Steamboats on 
the Monongahela Slack Water between Browtis- 
ville and Pittsburgh. Time of arrival at both Cum- 
berland and Baltimore 54 P. M. Fare-between 
those points $7, and 4 cents mile for less distan- 
ces. tng ne nergy 2 a and time about 
36 hours, to Pittsburgh $10, and time about 32 hours, 
Through tickets from Philadelphia to Wheeling 
$13, to ae Extra train er 
Sundays from to Frederick at 4 P. M., 
and from Frederick to Baltimore at8 A.M. _ 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


Daily trains at9 A. M. and 5 P.M. and 12 at 
night from Baltimore and at 6 A. M. and 55 P,.M. 
from Washi connecting dail lines 








additional value. AS. MINOT, Super’t. 


unless notice is given, and an extra amount paid, at and the Relay house. Fare $1 60 between 
Ticket for every @600} Baltimore and Washitigton, in either dire ‘ 
te distances. 8 - 


cents per mile for intermedia’ 


ae) 
Pigs’ 
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AND SUSQUEHANNA 
Passenger train runs daily 


5 F : oad m., 
01 y at 14 p.m. 
2-p.m., and leaves York for Baltimore at 

Fare to York $2. Wrightsville $2 50, and 
‘umbia $262}. The train connects at York 


with for Harrist Gettysburg, Chambers- 
bag, Psburg and York Springs am 
re to ch any The ny is re se 
the pa Passenger lines on enn- 
ie Seca ome ei the fare for the 
whole distance from to Pittsburg. Balti- 
more to P. .—Fare through, $9 and $10. 

fice daily, Bt heerlen St oie: br Gockese 
A ys ex , at 3§ p.m. for Cockeys- 

ville, he asa Springs, Owin ’ Miils, etc. 

Retu , leaves Parkton at 6 Cockeysville 
and Mills at 7, arriving in Baltimore at 
9 o'clock a.m. . 

Tickets for the round trip to and from any point 
can be procured from the agents at the ticket offices 
or from the conductors in the cars, The fare when 
tickets are thus procured, will be 25 per cent. less, 
and the tickets will be good for the same and follow- 






da* any passenger train. 
“s D. C. H. BORDLEY, Suy’t. 
31 ly Ticket Office, 63 North st. 





ENTRAL RAILROAD-FROM SAVAN= 
nah to Macon. Distance 190 miles. 






dtoC 


Leaves Co-|an 


ESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAIL-~- 
The Western and Atlantic Rail- 


jooga Depot tbe bede SBortagis,) 
own as s 
on the 20th of November. » 
The passenger train will continue, as at present 
to connect daily (Sundays excepted) with the train 


from Augusta, and the stage from Griffin. 
CHAS, F. M. GARNETT. 
43 Chief Engineer. 





ITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD. <= DIS« 
tance 653 Miles. Fare, @1 &0. From ist 
November to Ist March Passen- 
ger Trains leave Cincinnati fo: 
Xenia at 11 o’clock, A.M. 
Returning, leaves Xenia at 8} o’clock, A.M. 
Freight Trains run daily, Sundays excepted. 


At Xenia, Passenger Trains connect with dai- 
ly lines of stages to Columbus, Wheeling, Cleve- 


land and Sandusky a . 
. H. CLEMENT, 
lyl Supt. and Engineer. 


ICOLL’S PATENT SAFETY SWITCH 

for Railroad Turnouts. This invention, for 
some time in successful operation on one of the prin- 
cipal railroads in the country, effectually prevents 
engines and their trains from running off the track 
at a switch, left wrong by accident or design. 
It acts independently of the main track rails, being 








ROY AND GREENBUSH RAILROAD. 
Spring Arrangement. Trains will be run on 


road. 
road is now in operation to Ma- ' this Road as follows, until 
ye and will be opened to Car- ae her notice, Sundays ex- 


cepted. , 3 
Leave Troy at St A.M. Leave Albany ms A.M. 
“ “ r “ “ Ty ‘“ 


“ “- BR & “ ve 9 ? 
“ “ Of oH st gt. talk 
“ “ 103 “ “ ll “ 
“ “yy « “ eo IR BM, 
“ ee SLM. v4 n 14 P.M. 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 
“ : “ “ “ 3 “ 
Py “ fT ‘“ ‘“ “ 
7 “ 4 1] “ “ re “ 
“ “ 6 « “ “ 6 “ 
“ “ 63 “ “ “ 7 “ 


Zr The 64 a.m. and 2 o’clock p.m. runs from 
on to Boston runs, 

The 12 m. and 6 o’clock p.m. trains from Boston 
runs 


x Passengers from Albany will leave in the 
Boston Ferry Boat at the foot of Maiden Lane, 
which starts promptly at the time above advertised. 

Passengers will be taken and left at the principal 
Hotels in River Street, in Troy, and at the Nail 
Works and Bath Ferry. . 

L. R. SARGENT, 
Superintendent. 
Troy, April Ist, 1846. 14 ly 








This Road is open for the trans- + nae down, or removed, without cutting or displacing 

portation of Passengers and Se It is never touched by passing trains, exeept when 

reight. Rates of Passage, $8 00. Freight — in use, preventing their Kontos off the me 0 8 It is 

On weight goods generally... 50 cts. per hundred. simple in its construction and operation, requiring 

On measurement goods ...... 13 cts. per cubic ft. | oniy two Castings and two Rails; the latter, even if 
On bris. wet (except molasses much worn or used, not objectionable. 

and “7 oe sees sees sees ofl 50 per barrel. Working Models of the Safety Switch may be 

On bris. (except lime)... 80 cts. per barrel. {seen at Messrs. Davenport and Bridges, Cambridge- 


On iron in pigs or bars, cast- 
ings for mills, and unboxed 
machin 


WR oth 04 ctnsen eos 40 cts. per hundred. 
On hhds. and pipes of liquor, 
not over 120 gallons...... per hhd, 
molasses and oil....... $6 00 per hhd. 


Goods addressed to F'. Winter, he forwarded 
free of commission. THOMAS PURSE, 
40 Gen’l. Sup’t. Transportation. 


EORGIA RAILROAD. FROM AU- 
‘GUSTA to ATLANTA—1%71 MILES. 
AND WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD FROM AT- 
LANTA TO OOTHCALOGA, 80 MILEs, 
This Road in connection with 
the South Carolina Railroad and 
Levin Sang Be a ae —< con- 
tinuous line es in le om leston 
to Oothcaloga on the fenton River, in Cass Co., 


ec of Freight, and Passage from Augusta to Ooth- 
On Sonn of Hats, Bonnets, and Furniture 
by ono apt buagels Pay y Aokage 16 cts. 
4 0es, ery, drugs, etc., per 
pi alec adage RE 
“ Sugar, coffee, iron, hardware, etc........65 “ 
“* Flour, bacon, mill machinery, grindstones, 
OND, 0's Evie vaseshs WE aesk-viies! shocks die 3 
* Molasses, per h $9°50; salt per bus.20 “ 
“ Ploughs and cornshellers, each..........'75 * 
Passengers $10-50; children under 12 years of age 


ce. 

Sommaget to Atlanta, head of Ga. Railroad, $7. 

German or other emigrants, in lots of 20 or 
— te carried over the above roads at 2 cents 

..° 
quote consigned to 8. C. Railroad Co.,will be 
wala a free of commissions. ecto may be 
at Augusta, Atlanta, or Oothcaloga. 
’ L. EDGAR THOMSON, 

Augusta, Oct, 21 1845. *44 ly 


bas BAR, ENGLISH ROLLED, RAIL- 








rt, Mass., and at the office of the Railroad Journal, 
New York. 

Plans, Specifications, and all information obtained 
on application to the Subscriber, Inventor, and Pa- 
tentee. G. A. NICOLLS, 
ja45 Reading, Pa. 


————_—— 


EARNEY FIRE BRICK. F. W. 
BRINLEY, Manufacturer, Perth Amboy, 
N.J. Guaranteed equal to any, either domestic or 
foreign. Any shape or size made to order. Terms, 
4 mos. from delivery of brick on board. Refer to 
James P. Allaire, 
New York. 


Peter Cooper, 

Murdock, Leavirt & Co. 

J. Triplett & Son, Richmond, Va. 

J. R. Anderson, Tredegar Iron Works, Rich- 





; end, es 

. Patton, Jr. . ; 

Colwell & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

a ok & oN . Scovill, Waterbury, Con. 
; crew Co. : 

Eagle Screw Co. one vicence, R, I. 

William Parker, Supt. Bost. and Wore. R. R. 


New Jersey Malleable Iron Co., Newark, N, J. 
Gardiner, Harrison & Co, Newark, N. J. 
25,000 to 30,000 made weekly. 35 ly 


EORGE VAIL & CO., SPEEDWELL IRON 
Works, Morristown, Morris Co., N. J.—Man- 
ufacturers of Railroad Machinery; Wrought Iron 
Tires, made from the best iron, either hammered or 
rolled, from 1 in. to 2} in thick.—bored and turned 
outside if required. Railroad Companies wishing 
to order, will please give the exact inside diameter, 
or circumference, to which they wish the Tires 
nade, and they may rely upon being served accord- 
‘ng to order, and also punctually, as a large quantity 
of the straight bar is kept constantly on hand.— 
Crank Axles, made from the best refined iron; 
Straight Axles, for Outside Connection Engines; 
Wro't. Iron Engine and Truck Frames; Railroad 
Jac« Screws; Railroad Pumping and Sawing Ma- 
chines, to be driven by the Locomotive; Stationary 
Steam Engines; Wro’t. Iron work for Steamboats 
and Shafting of any size; Grist Mill, Saw Mill and 
Paper Mill Machinery; Mill Gearing and Mill 
Wright work of all kinds; Steam Saw Mills of sim- 
le and economical construction, and very efiective 
and Brass Castings of all descripions.t 





road Iron, 2} >} §—a suitable to 
TP Ccomnticion seahem, i City Whe 
1 
11 lm Boston, Mass 


ja45ly 


Ketchum & Grosvenor, Patterson, N. J. The 
undersigned receive orders for the following articles, 
‘manufactured by them of the most superior descrip- 
[tion in every particular. Their works beingexten- 
sive and the number of hands employed beinglarge, 
ithey are enabled to execute both large and small or- 
ders with promptness and despatch. 

» Railroad Work. 

Locomotive steam engines and tenders; Driving 
and other locomotive wheels, axles, springs & flange 
tires; car wheels of cast iron, from a variety of pat- 
terns, and chills; car wheels of cast iron with 
wrought tires; axles of best American refined iron; 
springs; boxes and bolts for cars. 

Cotton, Wool and Flax Machinery 
of all descriptions and of the most improved patterns, 
style and iron gone, «9 

Mill gearing and Millwright work generally; 
hydraulic and other presses; press screws; callen- 
ders; lathes and tools of all kinds; iron and brass 
castings of all descriptions. 

ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
a45 Paterson, N. J., or 60 Wall street, N. York. 


O RAILROAD COMPANIES AND MAN- 
ufacturers of railroad Machinery. The subscri- 
bers have for sale Am. and English bar iron, of all 
sizes; English blister, cast, shear and spring steel ; 
Juniata rods; car axles, made of double refined iron; 
sheet and boiler iron, cut to pattern; tiers for loco- 
‘motive engines, and other railroad carriage wheels, 
\made from common and double refined B. O. iron; 
ithe latter a very superior article. The tires are 
made by Messrs. Baldwin & Whitney, locomotive 
engine manufacturers of this city. Orders addres- 
sed to them, or to us, will be promptly executed. 
When the exact diameter of the wheel is stated in 
the order, a fit tothose wheels is guaranteed, saving 
to the purchaser the expense of turning them out in- 
side. THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, 
ja45 NN. E. cor. 12th and Market sts., Philad., Pa. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, AGENTS FOR 
| the sale of 
Codorus, 
Glendon, 
Spring Mill, and 
alley, - 
| Have now a supply, and respectfully solicit the 
patronage of persons engaged in the making of Ma- 
chinery, tor which pu the above makes of 
|Pig Iron are particularly adapted. 

They are also sole Agents for Watson’s celebrat- 
‘ed Fire Bricks ard prepared Kaolin or Fire Clay, 
orders for which are 1? i seared: 

IMBER, & CO., 
59 


SAM’L. 
North Wharves, 
Jan. 14, 1846. [ly4] Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wi Ketcham & WORKS OF ROGERS, 








i 





Pig Iron. 
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"attention, 








ae 
AILROAD IRON AND LOCOMOTIVE 
Tyres imported to order and constantly on hand 
by. A. & GR TON 
Mar. 20tf 4 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
HE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
Company continue to furnish at the Works, 
situated in the town of Newcastle, Del., Locomotive 
and other steam engines, Jack screws, Wrought iron 
work and Brass and Iron castings, of all kinds con- 
nected with Steamboats, Railroads, etc.; Mill Gear- 
ing of every description; Cast wheels (chilled) of 
any pattern and size, with Axles fitted, also with 
wrought tires, Springs, Boxes and bolts for Cars; 
Driving and other wheels for Locomotives. 

The works being on an extensive scale, all orders 
will be executed with promptness and despatch. 
Communications addressed to Mr. William H. 
Dobbs, Superintendent, will meet with immediate 
ANDREW C. GRAY 
a45 President of the Neweastle Manuf. Co. 








etc. The Subscriber having made important 
improvements in the construction of rails, mode of 
guarding against accidents from insecure joints, etc. 
—respectfully offers to dis 
Rights, etc., under the privileges of letters patent to 
Railroad Componies, fron Founders, and others in- 
terested in the works to which the same relate. Com- 
panies reconstructing their tracks now have an-op- 
portunity of improving their roads on terms very a - 
vantageous to the varied interests connectec 7. 
their construction and operation; roads having 
use flat bar rails are particularly interested, as such 
are ar py available by the plan. 
W. Mc. C. CUSHMAN, ‘Civil Engineer, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. C. also announces that Railroads, and other 
works pertaining to the protession, may be construct- 
ed under his advice or personal supervision. Ap- 
plicaitons must be post paid. 





~ NORRIS’ LOCOMOTIVE. WORKS. 


BUSH HILL, PHILADELPHIA, Penasylvania. 
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M4Nvracture their Patent 6 Wheel Combined and 8 Wheel Locomotives of the following descrip- 


¥, * 
tions, Viz : 


Class 1, 15 inches Diameter of Cylinder, x 20 inches Stroke. 
2, 14 “ “ “ x 24 ‘“ 6“ 
“c 3, 143 . “ “ x 20 “ “ 
“ 4, 123 ““ “ x 20 ““ “ 
“ 5, 11+ it its x 20 79 “ 
“ 6 103 “c ub x 18 if) “ 


With Wheels of any dimensions, with their Patent Arrangement for Variable Expansion. 
Castings of all kinds made to order: aad they ca!! attention to their Chilled Wheels 
or ths Trucks of Locoinotives, Tenders and Cars 


NORRIS, BROTHERS. 






of Company, State}: 
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From 4 inches to } in calibre and 2 to 12 feet long, 
of eamtatsing are from 400 to 2500 Iba. - 
per square inch, Stop Cocks, T*, L*, and 
fino, eshe or eam, WATER, GAS, and he 
ints, sul 
MOTIVE and other STEAM | Fivas. 


OTI 
Qerotke 5) 
= ——) 
ee a 
Manafactured and for sale by 
MORRIS, TASKER & MORRIS. 


Warehouse 8. E. Corner of Third & Walnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


O IRON MASTERS.—FOR SALE—MILL 
SITES in the immediate neighborhood of Bi- 
twminous Coal and Iron Ore, of the first quality, at 
Ralston, Lyoming Co., Pa. This is the nearest 
int to tide water where such coal and ore are 
‘ound together, and the communication is complete 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore by canals and 
railways. The interest on the cost of water power 

















and lot is all that will be iy ane for many years 
the coal will not cost more than $1 to $1 25 at the 
mill sites, without any trouble on the of the 


manufacturer; rieh iron ore may be laid down stilt 
more cheaply at the works; and, taken together 
these sites offer remarkable advantages to practical 
manufacturers with small capital. For pam 
descriptive of the ps ed and further information 
apply to Archibald McIntyre, Albany, to Archibald 
Thecieae, Philadelphia, or to the undersigned, at 
No. 23 Chambers street, New York, where may be 
seen specimens of the coal and ore. 
W. R. CASEY, Civil Engwneer, 


ALUABLE PROPERTY ON THE MILL 
Dam For Sale. A lot of land on Gravelly 
Point, so called, on the Mill Dam, in Roxbury, 
fronting on and east of Parker street, containing 
68,497 square feet, with the following buildings 


thereon standi 
by 46 ft wide, 





Main rick teilding, 120 feet long 
two stories high. A machine shop, 47x43 feet, with 
large engine, face, screw, and other lathes, suitable 
to do any kind of work. 

Pattern shop, 35x32 fe, with lathes, work benches, 

Work shop, 86x35 feet, on the same floor with the 
pattern shop. 

Forge shop, 118 feet long by 44 feet wide on the 
ground floor, with two large water wheels, each 16 
feet long, 9 ft diameter, with all the gearing, shafts , 
drums, pulleys, &c., large and small trip 
furnaces, forges, rolling mill, with large balance 
wheel and a large blowing apparatus for the foundry. 

Foundry, at end of main brick building, 60x: 
teet two stories high, witha shed part 454x20 
containing a large air furnace, cupola, crane 
corn oven. 

Store house—a range of buildings for storage, etc., 
200 feet long by 20 wide. 

Locomotive shop, adjoining main building, front- 
ing on Parker street, feet. 

, Also—A lot.of land on the canal, west ‘sidé o 
Parker st., containiug 6000 feet, with the following 
buildings thereon standing: 

Boiler house 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, two sto- 


ries, 
Blacksmith on 49 feet long by 20 feet wide. 
For terms, appiy to HENRY ANDREWS, 48 
State st., or to CURTIS, LEAVENS & CO., 106 
State st., Boston, or to A. & G. RALSTON & Co., 
cuuadelphia. ja45 


AILROAD IRON—500 TONS T RAILS , 
—60 Ibs. to the syete Depth of rail, 3§ inches ; 
width of base, 4 inches; width of top, 2% inches; 
length of bars, 15 and 174 feet. Apply to 

A Steam Pile Driver—built by “ ham & Co.” 
—in complete order; has never been used, and for 
sale a bargain. Cost originally $5,000. Also 12 
Railway Passenger Cars, that have never been used, 
which will be sold a 8u 








_ae 
. DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 
April 11" 10 30 Wall street. 
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May it please your majesty —We, the com- 
| appointed by writ, under 


r 
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stance, as being an inconvenience of so grave 
a nature as to call for any legislative meas- 
ures, either for its removal or for its miti- 


jesty’s privy seal, bearing dete the Lith of gation. 


* 
July, in the ninth year of your "s reign 
to inquire whether in future per ay ache of 

i for the construction of railways, 


provision ought to be made for securing an 
uniform inge, and whether it would be expe-| 
dient and pract.cable to take measures to bring 


the railways already constructed, or in pro- 
of construction, in Great Britain, into 
uniformity of erage, oad to inquire whether 
any other mode could be adoptod of obviating 
or mid gnting the evil apprehended as likely to 
arise from the break that will occur in railway 
communications from the want of an uniform 
gauge, beg dutifully to submit, that we have 
called before us such persons as we have 
judged to be, by reason of their situation, 
wledge, or experience, the most competent 

to afford us correct information on the subject 
of this inquiry, and we have required the pro- 
duction of such books and documents, from the 
various railway companies, as appear to us to 
be the best calculated to aid our researches. 
We have personally examined into the usual 
course of proceeding on various railways both 
at home and abroad, especially those which are 
incident to a break, or interruption of gauge ; 
and we have personally inspected several lo- 
comotive engines, as well as mechanical con- 
trivances invented, either for the general use 


of railways, or for obviating the special diffi-!box to another 


pe- er quantity of luggage. 


these trains the passengers considerably ex- 
ceed in number those who travel by the fast 
trains, and they have generally a much great- 
To such travellers 
a change of carriage is really a serious incon- 
venience, and it is a well known fact, that per- 
sons travelling by railways in communication 
with each other, but under different manage- 
ments, endeavor to make such arrangements 
as to admit of their travelling by those trains 
which afford them the accommodation of oc- 
cupying the same carriage from the beginning 
to the end of their journey. The managers 
and directors of railways are well aware of 
this feeling, and in some instances where they 
do not allow their carriages to run through, yet 
with a view of diminishing the inconvenience 
to which this exposes their passengers, they 
send aluggage van from terminus to terminus, 
to prevent the evil of a removal of the pas- 
sengers’ luggage; an' some railway compa- 
nies incur considerable expense in running 
trains of return empty carriages, in order to 
accommodate the public by enabling travellers 
to avoid a change of carriage on the journey. 
It is by the ordinary or mixed trains that pri- 
|vate carriages and horses are conveyed, and 
the removal of either from one truck or horse- 
at any part of the journey, 





culties presumed to arise from the break of! would be attended with inconvenience and de- 


gauge, or otherwise connected with the sub-| 


ject of our inquiry ; and as we believe we have 
now carried our investigation to the utmost 
useful limits, we feel in a position dutifully to 
offer to your majesty the following report. 


Section 1. On Troe Break or Gavce.—Our|tion, and 
much increased at points of convergence of 


attention was first directed to ascertain wheth- 
er the break of gauge could be justly consid- 
ered as an inconvenience of such importance 
as to demand the interference of the legisla- 
ture. Gloucester is 

break of actually 
time... It is caused by the meeting at that 
place of the broad or 7 feet gauge with the 
narrow or 4 feet 81-2 inch gauge. There 


are other points, however, where a transfer of 


lay; and with regard to the horses, it would 
involve considerable risk. We arrive, there- 
\fore, at the conclusion, that the break of gauge 
would inflict considerable inconvenience on 
travellers by the trains now under considera- 
at this inconvenience would be 


more than two lines. The change of car- 
riages, horse-boxes, and trucks, and the trans- 
ference.of luggage of an entire train of much 


‘only place where a/@Xtent, must, even in the day time, be an in- 
exists at the present|Convenience of a very 


serious nature; but at 
night, it would be an intolerable evil; and we 
think legislative interference is called for to 
remove or mitigate such an evil. 


3rdly. Goods T'rains—From the state- 


occurs similar to that which must result) ments made to us by carriers on railways, and 


a break of gauge, and persons well ac- 
quainted with railway traffic have no difficulty 
in foreseeing the nature of the inconvenience 
that would arise trom any further intermixture 
of gauge; and we humbly submit the obser- 
vations that occur tous as to the whole of this 


from our own observation, we are induced to 


care, judgment, and experience is necessary 
in the stowage of merchandize in railway 


roperly packed, the articles should, 
speaking, not be disturbed until the 


when 


‘important part of the question. enerall 
We will divide the subject of the break of|journey is accomplished. We find that in the 
gauge under the following heads :— 


Ist. Fast or Ex Trains.— We believe 
that the inconvenience produced by a break 
of gauge will, in some respects, be less felt in 
these than in any other trains, because the pas- 


a clsss who readily submit to many inconve- 
niences for the sake of increased speed on the 
journey, and who are perhaps less incumbered 
with luggage than persons travelling by the 
slower trains ; and as it is understood to be the 
practice that no private carriages or 

are conveyed by these trains, the incon- 
veniences of a break of gauge are reduced in 
this instance to the removal of the passengers 
and a moderate quantity of luggage; and al- 
though such removal may create delay and 
some confusion, as well as personal discomfort, 
se sag: Bag ‘night and in ‘the winter season, 
besides the risk of a loss of luggage, yet we 
do not consider the break of gauge, in this in- 


arrangement of merchandize, the heavier 


er at the top of the load, and so secured as to 
prevent friction as far as practicable, from the 
jolting of the wagons; and it is considered 


gers travelling by fast trains are usually of|very desirable, with a view to prevent loss by 


pilfering, that the sheeting, which is placed 
over the load, should not be removed till the 
completion of the journey. Indeed, acting 
upon this principle, carriers find it profitable, 


ous stations on the line, thereby increasing 
their toll to the railway company, rather than 
incur the risk of loss by theft, to which they 
would be exposed by uncovering the wagon 
on the journey, to fill up with intermediate lo- 
cal goods, wagons that may have started with 
light loads from one of the termini. The sta- 
tions for re-arranging the goods trains are 
therefore, as few as possible; thus, between 
Leeds and London, the points for unsheeting 








'ter, and between Liv 1 and Lond 
‘ ann 


believe, that not only a considerable degree of 


wagons, but also, that it is desirable, that 


goods are placed at the bottom, and the light- 


to send their wagons partially filled from vari- 


the goods wagons are only Derby and ne 

e 
ed to Birmingham 
y; and even at those stations, the 


re-arrangement is co 
and Ru 


_ Qndly. Ordi --Mizxed Trains.—In proportion of wagons which are uncovered is 
ang | vg a ‘bh very small; indeed it is stated that at the im- 


portant town of Birmingham five-sixths of the 
wagons pass without re-arrangement. In the 
conveyance of machinery and articles of a 
similar class, which are both heavy and deli- 
cate, it is of the utmost consequence that the 
load should not be disturbed between the be- 
ginning and the endof the journey; a change 
of carriage, such as-would result in all prob- 
roe; & from a break of the gauge, would al- 
together prevent the transport of wath articles 
this mode of conveyance. 
the traffic upon the line of railway between 
Birmingham and Bristol has been greatly re- 
stricted by the interruption of gauge at Glou- 
cester. In respect to the. conveyance of min- 
erals, the inconvenience of a break of gauge 
would be very serious; the transfer being at- 
tended with an expense, which would be sen- 
sibly felt in consequence of the low rate of 
toll charged on such articles ; moreover, many 
descriptions of coal, such as a considerable 
proportion of that of the Midland counties, are 
subject to a great deterioration by breakage. 
n regard to various articles of agricultural 
produce, the loss by removal would be less 
than on other classes of goods; much incon- 
venience, however, would be found in the trans- 
fer of timber; and the difficulty of shifting 
cattle would: be so great as to present an in- 
surmountable obstacle to such an arrange- 
ment, from the excited state of the animals af- 
ter travelling by railway, and the resistance 
rv in consequence offer when it is attempted 
to force them a second time into a railway 
wagon. 


4thly. Conveyance of Troops.—There is 
ebathes use of railways Yeh we have deem- 
ed it necessary to consider: we allude to the 
transport of your majesty’s troops, with their 
military stores, etc. either in the ordinary 
movement of corps through the country, in the 
time of peace or in the more pressing and ur- 
gent case of their movements for the defence 
of the coast, or of the interior of the country. 
We have carefully weighed the important in- 
formation given to us by the quartermaster- 
— of your majesty’s forces, as well as by 
e inspector-general of fortifications, both of- 
ficers of great experience; and we deduce 
from their opinions, that although a break of 
uge on the line of route would produce both 
elay and confusion, yet, that as in time of 
peace it is usually practicable to give notice 
of the intended movements of a body of troops, 
the inconvenience of the break of gauge might 
be so reduced as not to be an evil of great im- 
oo tamrad but, in the event of operations for 
efensive objects against an enemy, the in- 
convenience would assume a serious charact- 
er. It would appear, that for the defence of 
the coast, the proper course would be to re- 
tain the great mass of troops in the interior 
of the country to wait until the point selected 
by the enemy for his attack should be ascer- 
tained with certainty, and then to move upon 
that — such an overwhelming force as 
should be adequate to the emergency. It is 
obvious that the success of such a system of 
defence must depend upon the means of con- 
veying the troops with great dispatch, and 
without interruption ‘on the journey. The 
troops should be carried with their equipments 
complete in all their details, and with their ar- 
tillery and ammunition ; and it therefore ap- 
pears indispensably necersary, in order to in- 
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sure the requisite supply of carriages, where 
perhaps lit bel no notice can be previously 

iven, that the whole should be conveyed in 
the same vehicles from the beginning to the 
end of the journey. The effect of a break 
of gauge might, in this view of the case, ex- 
pose the country to serious danger. 

To all classes of merchandize, as well as to 
all military operations connected with rail- 
ways, one general remark will apply, that in 
starting from any one point, it is usually prac- 
ticable to obtain a sufficient number of wag- 
ons for whatever may be required to leave 
that point, however irregular the traffic may 
be; Pat, at the convergence of several lines, 
where the greater number might be of a 
gauge nyt corresponding to the gauge of the 
other lines, if it happened that all were unus- 
ually loaded at the same time, it would pro- 
bably be impossible to provide on the latter an 
adequate number of wagons to carry off all 
the loads thus brought; the alternative would 
be, on the one hand, to submit to great confu- 
sion, delay and inconvenience, on all the con- 
verging lines having the majority on the same 
gauge ; or, on the other hand, to maintain on 
the lines being in the miaority, a very exten- 
sive stock of carriages, which in general would 
be totally useless. There is one point which 
forcibly presses on our attention, and the 
truth of which must be readily acknowledged, 
but of which the importance is not at first 
equally obvious ; it is, that the greater part or 
the inconveniences to which we have alluded 
are not inconveniences of rare occurrence, and 
which would affect only a small number of 
persons, but, on the contrary, that many of 
them would occur several times in the course 
of every day, to a great number of persons, at 
each point at which a break of gauge might 
exist. The cumulative amount of such in- 
convenience would of necessity be very con- 
siderable ; and we feel bound to sum up our 
conclusions by stating that we consider a 
break of gauge to be a very serious evil. 

Section IIl—Remepies ror THE EviLs oF 
Breaking or Gauce.—We are now brought 
to the second stage of our inquiry, which is, to 
discover the means of obviating or — 
the evils that we find to result from the brea 
of gauge. 

The methods which have been laid before 
us, as calculated for this purpose, are as fol- 
lows:—Ist. What may be termed telescopic 
axles; an arrangement of the wheels and 
axles of carriages, permitting the wheels to 
slide on the axle, so as to contract or extend 
the interval between them in such a manner 
that they may be adapted to either of the 

uges. 2dly. A form of truck adapted to the 

road gauge, but carrying upon its upper sur- 
‘ace pieces of rail 4 feet 8 1-2 inches asunder, 
so that a narrow gauge carriage may be run 
upon these rails without any disturbance of 
its wheels, 3dly. A method of shifting the 
les of carriages from a platform and set or 
wheels adapted for one gauge, to a different 
Platform and set of wheels adapted to the 
other gauge. 4thly. A preposal to carry mer- 
chandize and minerals in loose boxes, which 
may be shifted from one truck to another, and 
of which one only would probably be carried 
upon a narrow gauge truck, while two would 
conveyed on a broad gauge truck. 

1. Teles 
methods, the first, if it admitted of being used 
safely and extensively, would be, in its appli. 
cation, the easiest of all. By the operations 
etaching the wheels from one limiting hold, 


ic Axles.—Of these various} 
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to the required width, and of then connecting 
them by another limiting hold, the transforma- 
tion of the narrow gauge carriage to the broad 
gauge’carriage, or vice versa, would be com- 
pleted. But this construction is liable to grave 
objections. It is stated to us as a matter of 
experience ore we believe it admits of satis- 
factory explanation), that a very small un- 
steadiness of the wheels of’a railway carriage 
upon the axle renders the carriage liable to 
run off the rails. A far more serious objec- 
tion, however, is, that the safety of a carriage, 
and the whole train with which itis connected, 
would depend upon the care of the attendant 
who has to make the adjustments of the axle- 
slide. 

It is true that there are other cases, as in 
the attendance on the switches and signals, 
which depend upon the care of the person who 
is stationed to work them; but the circum- 
stances differ very widely. In these cases, the 
attendant has a single act to perform (or at 
the utmost, two acts only), he is not hurried, 
and his whole attention is concentrated on 
very simple duties. 

In nonpews to the shifting axles, the attend- 
ant would have to adjust a great many car- 
riages in succession (as there are sometimes a 
hundred wagons in a goods train), the adjust- 
ment must be made hurriedly, and often in the 
night; and the attendant’s thoughts would 
preneany have been Fg | occupied with the 

oading of goods and other station arrange- 
ments. 

On the score of danger, therefore, we think 
that this construction must be at once aban- 
doned. But we think it proper to add, that 
if even there were no such essential ground 
of objection, a construction of this nature could 
not be adequately useful unless it were ex- 
tended to every carriage which is likely to 
pass the station where the break of gauge oc- 
curs. Under the existing system of inter- 
change of carriages, which-is adopted by all 
the railway companies whose lines communi- 
cate, and of which the advantages are recog- 
nized in special clauses of the acts of parlia- 
ment app: ying to several railways, carriages 
belonging to distant railways will frequently 
be found at the place of junction of the two 

uges. This construction, therefore, would 
ose much of its utility unless every railway 
carriage were made in conformity to it, that 
is, unless a vast expenditure of capital, and a 
corresponding annual expense in replacing 
worn-out carriages, etc., were incurred even 


they are placed in a row, and the narrow 
gauge carriages are run. the whole 
series, very great caution will be to 
secure each carriage both in front and rear.— 
When heavy loads are thus placed in elevated 
positions, and when the security of each de- 
pends upon adjustments hurried! pera 
will be the danger to which we have 

in noticing the first proposed construction. — 
Finally, an enormous amount of dead weight 
will be carried on the broad gauge line. e 
reject this preposal as entirely inapplicable to 
the traffic of railways. 


3. Shifting Bodies—The system of shift- 
ting the bodies of carriages from road wheels - 
to railway wheels is practised successfully in 
France, where the diligences from Paris to 
distant towns, proceeding on road wheels from 
the Messagerie of Paris to the railway sta- 
a are carried on a peculiar railway truck 
as far as Rouen and Orleans, and are then 
again placed on road wheels to continue their 
journey. At the low speeds of the French 
railways this system is safe, but we doubt 
whether it would be safe with the speeds of 
the English railways. Moreover, it deprives 


the railway system of one of its greatest con- - 


veniences, viz: its readiness to receive almost 
any number of passengers without , 
and to carry them to any distance, small or 
great. Carriers’ carts are also conveyed (but 
to no great amount) in the same manner. In 
France, as we understand, it is not thought 
likely that the system will be in any de. 

retained when those railways shall have been 
extended further. The same remarks, we 
conceive, would apply entirely, or in a great 
measure, to similar proposals ie the shifting 
of tho bodies of railway carriages; but as this 
plan has never been strenuously urged, it is 
unnecessary to criticise it more minutely. 


4. Loose Boxes for Goods.—The system of 
conveying goods in loose boxes, carried upon 
railway trucks, has been seriously discussed. 
It has been repeatedly tried, and we are able, 
therefor, to give an opinion on it, founded on 
experience. The result of this experience is, 
that in one instance of a temporary character, 
where the whole operation was under the con- 
trol of one engineer, it succeeded ; in other in- 
stances, although always under the control of 
one engineer, or one company, it has usually 
failed; and these failures have occurred where 
from the deterioration, caused by hand shift- 
ing, to the-mineral conveyed, it was matter ot 
anxiety to avoid transference of the load from 


on railways very distant from the break of|one box or wagon to another, and where no 


gauge. 
2. Broad Gauge Tracks for Narrow Gauge 
Carriages.—The plan of placing a narrow 
gauge carriage upon the top of a broad gau. 
truck has, on the face of it, this obvious diffi 
culty, that a broad gauge carriage cannot be 
placed in the same manner upon a narrow 
gauge truck; and therefore, unless not only 
broad gauge railway, but also all others com- 
municating with it, be furnished with trucks 
proper for carrying narrow gauge wagons, and 
with narrow gauge wagons also, and unless 
the loads travelling towards the narrow gauge 
be placed only in these narrow gauge wagons, 
the system effects nothing as regards the pass- 
age in one direction. But even with regard 
to the passage from the narrow to the 
broad eange, the system will not bear exam- 
ination. If the trucks are su d on 
springs, there is practically a difficulty in run- 
ning the wagons upon them; and if they are 
not supported on spring, they will sustain 
t iajury on the journeys. If they 





of pushing the carriage along converging or 
diverging rails, until it Wines were Frought 


inadiassden Tino, ae 


are 
joaded slagly, there will be a great delay: if 


=a maa = el le. 


ree. ang? 


expense was spared in the erection of machi- 
nery proper for the transference of the loose 
boxes. These failures, it is to be remarked, 
occurred in a traffic which is comparatively 
regular, viz: that of coal; in traffic of a less 
regular character, the causes tending to pro~ 
duce failure would be very much more nume- 
rous. We consider that this method is totally 
inapplicable to remedy the inconvenience of 
a break of gauge. Some of the witnesses 
whom we have examined are of opinion f 
there would be less gee | in 
plac 


wagons of one gauge ing the 
cles in wagons of the other gau 
two rows of wagons on the different 
marshalled alongside of each other; but hav- 
ing witnessed this process at G we 
are rahe omer ce that such a system is to in- 
applicable to an extended traffic. We sumup 
our conclusion on this head by stating our be- 
lief that no method has been proposed to us 
which is calculated to remedy, in any impor- 
tant degree, the inconveniences attending a 
‘break of gauge. — 
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Section Ill.—On Unirormity or Gaucs.— 
Considerations on thé general policy of estab- 
lishing an uniformity of gauge throughout the 
country. We approach this momentous ques- 
tion with a fall conviction of its importance, 
and of the responsibility that rests upon us. 
That an uniformity of gauge is now an object 
much to be desired, there can, we think, be no 
question. Inthe earlier period of the railway 
history of this country, the great trunk lines 
were so far separated as to be independent of 
each other, and, as it were, isolated in their 
respective districts, and no diversity of gauge 
was then likely to interfere with the personal 
convenience, or the commercial objects of the 
community ; but now that railways are spread- 
ing in all directions, and becoming interlaced 
with each other in numerous places, that iso- 
lation is removed, that independence has 
ceased, and the time has arrived when, if steps 
cannot be taken to remove the existing evil of 
the diversity of gauge, at least it Spey to 
us capa that a wider spread of this evil 
should be prevented. If we had to deal with 
a question not affecting the interests of par- 
ties, who are not only unconnected, but who 
‘ate opposed to each other in a spirit of emula- 
tion, if not of rivalry; or if we were dealin 
with mele. of the public, and not of pri- 
vate trading companies, we should merely 
have to consider whether that uniformity of 
guage which we deem to be so desirable, 
would be too dearly purchased by an altera- 
tion of one guage to suit the other, or of both 
to some fresh gauge which might be consider- 
ed preferable to either, if any such there be. 
But our position is different from this, since 
we have to consider not only the relative 
length of the different systems, the compara- 
tive mechanical efficiency of each, the general 
superiority of one above the other, their adap- 
tation to the wants of the country, and the 
eee A as well as the policy of a change, 
ut also the pecuniary means of effecting it. 
We have further to look to the consequences 
of an interruption of the traffic during the pro- 
gress of an alteration. There is still another 
view of the question, and that is, the expe- 
diency of having, on lines of railway, addi- 
tional rails, so as to afford the facility of using 
engines and carriages on both gauges. This 
expedient, in whatever form adopted, cannot 
be considered as free from difficulties. If two 
rails, forming a narrow gauge way, are placed 
between the two rails which form a broad 
gauge way, carriages of the different gauges 
may run in the same train, without alteration 
even of their buffers, which in the ordinary 
construction of the carriages correspond ex- 
actly on the broad and narrow gauges. But 
the expense of such an insertion would proba- 
bly be not less than that of an entire change 
of gauge, including, in the latter, the change 
of engines and carrying stock; and the com- 
plication which it would introduce. at the 
crossings might produce danger to rapid 
trains, unless their speed were diminished at 
approaching such points. The difficulty of 
packing the rails, if longitudinal sleepers were 
used, would also be much greater than if rails 
. of'only a single gauge were employed. If a 
: rein rail were inserted eccentrically in a 





way, so as to form, in conjunc- 

- tion with one of the broad gauge rails, a nar- 

Tow way, the expense of the insertion, 

the dificulty’of packing the tala, would be 
e diffic of packing the rails, wou 

parce sare Mr hed, but it would be impru- 


dent to run carriages of the different 8 
in the same train; and as it would mache 
be the policy of the railway company to adopt 
for their own stock of engines one of 
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two gauges, and to inter 
which amount to a prohibition of the use of 
other companies engines, the inconveniences 
of a break of gauge would exist in almost all 
their force at every junction of a branch rail- 
way on a different gauge. We consider, 
therefore, that the general adoption of such a 
system ought not to be permitted. We re- 
mark, however, that the difficulties to which 
we have alluded may be greatly diminished 
on any railway where the system of combined 
gauges is cordially taken up by the company; 
and we think that great respect ought to be 
pnt to the rights which the companies may 

e supposed to possess in the methods or sys- 
tems which they have devised or adopted. At 
the same time, we lay it down as the first 
principle, that inter-communication of railways 
throughout the country ought, if possible, to 
be secured. If, to obiain the last-mentioned 
object, it should be necessary to alter or make 
a change in any existing railways, we think 
that it may be left as a matter of ulterior con- 
sideration for the legislature, whether in these 
limited instances the combination of gauges 
may not be allowed. 

On THE BEsT Gavuce.—Whatever may be 
the course which at the present time circum- 
stances will permit, it will appear from the 
opinion we have expressed that we think, ab- 
stractedly, equalization desirable; and we 
shall, therefore, proceed to consider what 
gauge would be the best in such a system of 
equalization. 

1. For ops i be are of opinion that ex- 

rience will, in this matter, afford a better test 

y which to compare the systems of the broad 
and the narrow gauge than any theory; and 
we therefore have made inquiry into the na- 
ture of the accidents recorded in the official 
reports of the board of trade, as well as of 
such as have happened since the last report 
was published. We find that. railway acci- 
dents arise from collisions, obstructions on the 
road, points wrongly placed, slips in cuttings, 
subsidence of embankments, a defective state 
of the permanent way, loss of gauge, broken 
or loose chairs, fractures of wheels of axles 
etc., and, lastly, from engines running off the 
line through some other cause. Of these seve- 
ral classes of accidents, all except the last are 
obviously independent of the gauge ; and with 
reference to this last class, we have thought 
it right to endeavor to determine whether 
the advocates of either gauge could fairly 
claim, in regard to these accidents, a prefer- 
ence for their respective systems on the score 
of greater security to the traveller. In these 
lists we find only six accidents of the kind we 
are considering recorded from October, 1840, 
to May, 1845, whereasthere have been no less 
than seven within the last seven months, and 
these are all attributable to excessive speed, 
the majority having ng to express 
trains. Of the whole number of these acci- 
dents, three have occurred on the broad gauge 
and ten on the narrow; the former, however, 
differ in their character from the latter, the 
carriages only, in the two last cases, having 
been off the line, whereas, in all the ten nar- 
row gauge cases the engines have run off, 
and the consequences have been more fatal. 
We must here observe, however, that the ex- 
tent of the narrow gauge lines is 1,901 miles, 
and that of the broad only 274; therefore the 
comparison would be unfavorable to the broad 
guage if considered merely with regard to 
their relative length ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the general speed of the Great 


y| Western considerably exceeds that of many 


of the narrow gauge lines, and that some con- 
sideration is on this account due to the broad 








those difficulties|gauge. The primary causes of engines get- 


off the rails appear to be over-driving, a 
defective road, a bad joint, or a badly balanced 
engine. If, in consequence of heavy rains or 
other unfavorable circumstances, any part of 
the road becomes unsound, the engine sinks 
on one side as it passes along such part of the 
rails, suddenly rises again, and is thus thrown 
into a rocking and lateral oscillatory motion, 
with more or less of violence, according to the 
rate of speed; anda very similar effect is pro- 
duced in passing at high speeds from one 
curve to another of different curvature. A 
succession of strains is thus thrown upon the 
rails, and if, before the rocking subsides, the 
wheel meets with a defective rail or chair, 
which yields to the impulse, the engine and 
train are thrown off as a necessary conse- 
quence ; but, as far as we can see, such casu- 
alties are equally likely to happen on either 
gauge, other circumstances being similar. It 
has indeed been stated by some of the wit- 
nesses whom we have examined, that the 
broad gauge is more liable to such accidents, 
from the circumstance that the length of the 
engine, or rather the distance between the 
fore and hind axle, is less in proportion to its 
breadth, than in the narrow gauge engines, 
and that therefore the broad gauge“engine is 
liable to be thrown more obliquely across the 
lines, and in case of meeting with an open or 
defective joint, more liable to quit the rail; 
but we cannot admit the validity of this objec- 
tion against the broad gauge lines. It ma 
be, that the proportion between the lengt 
and breadth of the engine has some influence 
on its motion, and that the motion is some- 
what less steady where the difference between 
the length and breadth is considerably di- 
minished, but practical facts scarcely lead to 
the conclusion that the safety of the trains is 
endangered by the present proportion of the 
broad gauge engines; for it appears that on 
the London and Birmingham railway, where 
the engines hitherto employed have been, 
goons y, short four-wheeled éngines, the 
istance from axle to axle not excceding 7 
feet, or 7 feet 6 inches, no such accident as 
we are considering has been reported ; and, 
we are informed by Mr. Bruyeres, the super- 
intendent of that line, that no such accident 
has ever occurred. The same remark applies 
to some other narrow gauge lines; and if, as 
has been stated, exemption from these acci- 
dents has resulted from the close fixing of the 
engine and tender adopted on this line, the 
same system might be adopted on any other 
line, whether on the broad or narrow gauge. 
An evil may also sometimes arise in six- 
wheeled engines, by the centre of gravity of 
the engine being brought too much over the 
driving-weeels, and the springs being so ad- 
justed for the sake of the adhesion of the 
wheels to the rails, that the front wheels 
would have little or no weight to support, and 
would be thus in a condition, by any irregu- 
larity in the road or other obstruction, to be 
more easily lifted off ‘the rails. But here, 
again, if this fault in the construction or @d- 
justment has been anywhere committed, it is a 
fault or defect wholly unconnected with the 
breadth of gauge. 
Another cause of unsteady or irregular mo- 
tion, dangerous to the safety of the train, has 
been stated to be the great overhangin 
weight beyond the axles of some engines 0 
recent construction, and of the weight of the 
outside cylinder beyond the axle bearings. 
So. far as this construction is concerned, it 
certainly appertains to narrow gauge 
only, but at the same time we must remark, 
that it is not essential to their warking. 
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Upon the whole, therefore, after the most 
careful consideration of this part of the sub- 
ject, we feel bound to report, that as regards 
the safety of the passenger, no preference is 
due, with well-proportioned engines, to either 
gauge, except yn aps at very high velocities, 
where we think a preference would be due to 
the broad gauge. On this part of the subject 
we would beg to point to the nature of the 
evidence of Mr. Nicholas Wood. 

2. Public accommodation and convenience. 
—We have now to advert to the question of 
the relative accommodation and convenience 
for passengers and goods, The first-class 
carriages of the broad gauge are intended to 
carry eight passengers in each compartment, 
and the compartments are sometimes subdi- 
vided by a partition and inside door. On the 
narrow gauge lines, the first-class carriages 
are usually constructed to carry only six pas- 
sengers in each compartment, and we find 
that about the same width is allowed for each 
passenger on both gauges. Some of the ori- 
ginal mail carriages were adapted for four 

assengers, and we believe that the public 

ad a preference for these carriages over both 
the other descriptions. Until lately, the broad 
gauge carriages were altogether more com- 
modious than those of the narrow gauge, but 
recently carriages have been introduced on 
several of the narrow gauge lines nearly as 
lofty as those on the broad gauge, and equally 
commodious ; in short, we now see no essen- 
tial difference as regards accommodation and 
convenience to individual passengers in the 
first-class carriages of the two gauges. 

In the second-class carriages on the broad 
gauge, six persons sit side by side, each car- 
riage being capable of holding seventy-two 

assengers. On the narrow gauge. general- 
y, only four persons sit side by side, the total 
number in each carriage being thirty-two ; in 
this respect we are inclined to consider the 
latter are more comfortably accommodated. 
With reference to the case of the carriage, 
and the smoothness of the motion, we have 
had very contradictory evidence, and it must 
be admitted that great difference is expe- 
rienced on the same line at different times, de- 
pending upon the state of the road, the springs 
of the carriage, the number of persons in a 
carriage, to bring the springs into action, the 
position of the carriage in the train, and the 
speed at which the train is propelled, all which 
conditions are independent of the breadth of 
gauge. We have, however, with a view of 
making our own observations on this ques- 
tion, travelled several times over all-those 
lines having their stations in London, and 
after making, to the best of our judgment, 
every allowance for the circumstances above 
mentioned, we are of opinion that at the higher 
velocities the motion is usually smoother on 
the broad gauge. 

It is now to be considered whether either 
gauge has a superiority over the other in re- 

ard to the conveyance of general merchan- 

ise. Under this head we class manufactured 
ee and their raw materials, mineral pro- 

ucts, such as coal, lime, iton and other ores ; 
agricultural produce, such as corn, hops, wool, 
cattle and timber. On these points we have 
taken the evidence of persons well acquainted 
with the carrying trade, and from their in- 
formation, and our own observation it does not 
appear to be of consequence to the parties 
sending or receiving goods whether they are 
a ae in the wagons Pomp five or 
six tons, or in wagons of larger capacity, 
provided that the cost and me. ah oe the 
same, and that the carriers undertake the re- 


'from the size of the load. But Messrs. Horn 


& Chaplin and Mr. Hayward, who are largely 
interested, and have had great experience in 
the carrying trade, have expressed a strong 
opinion that the smaller wagon is far the 
more convenient and economical. The same 
opinion is still more strongly expressed by 
those witnesses we have examined, who have 
experience of our mineral districts. These 
persons state that the smaller wagon can be 
more easily handled, and can be taken along 
sharper curves than would be suited to a 
broader wagon; that such short curves are 
very common in mineral works and districts, 
and that the hroken nature of the ground 
would render curves of greater radius incon- 
venient and expensive. 

Another important difference between the 
two gauges, in this commercial view of the 
question, would present itself in localities in 
which there may be a difficulty of readily ob- 
taining full loads for the wagons at road sta- 
tions. Here the defect of the dead weight, 
which we find to apply more particularly to 
the broad gauge, would be greatly increased, 
unless another evil of still greater commercial 
importance were created, that of detaining the 
wagons to receive full loads. On the whole, 
therefore, we consider the narrow gauge as 
the more convenient for the merchandize of 
the country. 

3. Comparative speed on the Gauges.— 
With a view to form our judgment on this 
subject, we have examined the time-tables of 
the several companies having express and 
fast trains, and the returns furnished by those 
companies, of the actual speeds attained by; 
the express trains, on thirty successive days, 
from the 15th of June to the 15th of July, 
1845. We have also, on various occasions, 
travelled in the express trains, and noted the 
speed, mile by mile. The result has been, 
that we are fully satisfied that the average 
speed on the Great Western, both by the ex- 
press trains and by the ordinar trains, ex- 
ceeds the highest speed of similar trains on 
any of the narrow gauge lines, But some of 
the latter have trains which exceed in speed 
the corresponding trains of the Bristol and 
Gloucester line, and also of the Swindon and 
Gloucester line, both of which are on the 
broad gauge; but these latter, it is to be re- 
membered, are still of recent construction, 
with unfavorable curves and gradients; and 
we have been informed by Mr. R. Stephen- 
son, in his evidence, that at one period, the 
speed on the Northern and Eastern line even 
exceeded that of the Great Western. 

In treating of a difference in the speed, other 
circumstances besides the mere gauge must 
be considered. The inclinations curves 
of the Great Western Railway, between Lon- 
don and Bristol, and even for 40 miles beyond 
Bristol, are, with the exception of the Woot- 
ton-Bassett and the Box inclines, particularly 
favorable to the attainment of high velocities ; 
and it is important to remark, that the inclina- 


and Eastern railway, where the competition 
in speed with the Great Western was the most 
successful, are generally of a similar charac- 
ter. One of the principal motives professed 
for constructing the Great Western railwa 
on the broad gauge was the attaining of hi 
speeds, and the credit of the proposers and de- 
fenders of that construction has therefore been 
deeply engaged in maintaining them. The 
effect of gradients on the of the Great 
Western trains, even with the powerful en- 
gines used on. that line, is shown in the time- 


tions and curves on that part of the Northern}nals 
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press train is 47; miles.per hour, from Didcot 
to Swindon it is only 41-1; and from Swindon 
to Gloucester only 31°7; from Swindon to 
Bath it is 48-2, but returni ay 37-2 ; from 
Bristol to Taunton tho peek is 46-3, and from 
Taunton to Exeter only 39-2. : 

We must observe, however, that while the 
Great Western company have not alteted in 
any degree the plan of their engines, the peer 
velocities of the narrow gauge lines have been 
attained by the introduction of a more - 
ful kind oF engine than was employed at an 
earlier period, and probably the new engines 
now used on the narrow gauge lines are as 

werful as they can well be made within the 
linaits of their gauge; whereas the broad 


uge lines have still a means of obtaining an 
increase in the power of their engines, of 
inereasing their speed, provided the road be 


in a condition to sustain the great increased 
force which must result from any increased 
weight of the engine moving at such high ve- 
locities. Whether the permanent way is in 
such a state at present, is very questionable, 
or even whether it be possible in all vicissi- 
tudes of weather to maintain it in such a con- 
dition. We ought not to lose sight of the 
fact, that since the introduction of express 
trains the accidents arising from engines run- 
ning off the line have been much more com- 
mon than in former years ; indeed, these acci- 
dents have been more numerous within the 
last seven months than within the preceding 
five years, and it is questionable whether this 
contest for speed ought to be carried to any 
greater length. We are, indeed, strongly in- 
clined to the opinion stated by several en- 
gineers in their evidence, that it is the stabili- 
ty of the road, and not the power of the en- 
gine, that will prescribe the limits of safe 
speed. : 
On the first introduction of passenger rail- 
ways, speeds of about 12 miles per hour only 
were anticipated: the rails then employed 
weighed only 35 lbs. per yard, and the en- 
gines about six or seven tons. As soon as 
speeds of 20 and 24 miles per hour were at- 
tempted, it was found necessary to have rails 
of 50 Ibs. per yard, and engines weighing 10 
and 12 tons. Since that time the = we 
been increased in weight pro ively to 65, 
75 and 85 Ibs. per ae and the weight of the 
engine on the broad gauge exceeds 22 tons, 
and on the narrow gauge it now approaches 
20 tons; indeed, we have seen a narrow 
auge engine on six wheels weighing 30 tons. 
e doubt, however, whether a emt tm | 
stability has been attained in the road itself. 
Among other changes for increasing the 
power of the engine and the speed of the 
trains of the narrow gauge lines, there have 
been the giving an increased length to the en- 
gine, and the placing the cylinders on the out- 
side of the framing; but it is the opinion of 
some of the witnesses we have examined, that 
this position of the cylinder has a tendency to 
produce a greater wear and tear of the jour- 
and a consequent rocking and irr 
motion of the engine on the line. This, how- 
ever, while the engine is of medium | 
has been denied by Mr. Locke, who has hi 
great experience in the working of outside- 


cylinder ines. But it is stated w Mr. 
ray and Mr. Gooch, that where the length 
of the engine is greatly ine this in- 


creased length, by causing the extremities of 
the engine to overhang very considerably the 
fore and hind axles, has a great tendency to 
increase the irregular motion produced b 
outside cylinder. Mr..R.S mn 
that, in some of the later en this irre; 


i 








sponsibility of any damage that may result 


table e 24) where we find while the 
mad teat Pianeta’ Didcot by the ex- 


larity does exist, but he attributes it to 
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weight of the piston. and its appendages, ob-|miles an hour, the difference may be worthy 
, “I do not believe that it is the steam/of notice. It becomes important, then, to in- 
that causes the i action, but I believe|quire what may be the greatest speed that 


pe be oe mere wean of the pistons them- 
ves, ore if we could contrive to| . . 
p-9e a the piston by the weight upon the|"ilways for ordinary purposes. ; 
wheels, we should get rid of that very much.” ‘It is certain that the wishes of the public 
At all events, from whatever causes the mo- will be limited only by considerations of 
tion may arise, the oscillations are very con-|economy and safety. The greater the speed 
siderable in some of these long engines, and|the greater will be the cost, and it appears to 
such as can scarcely be considered safe at|be the opinion of many of the officers of rail- 
ie, ema ies ae age vanes ways that it would be difficult to maintain 
timmon a igh epots on narrow gwuge| tn ley the resent expen pede upon 


We found by’ timing the express trains on| Impediments to maintaining the present 
four different journeys on the South Western |¢zpress speed—T he chief of these are—lIst. 
line, in both directions, that the whole dis-|The difficulty of arranging the trains, where 
tance was performed very satisfactorily in|the traffic is frequent, so that the fast trains 
about one hour and 52 minutes, including the|shall be entirely protected from the chance 
ov ae Prete AP » being at an average| of interfering with or coming into collision 


r hour, on a line which, in|. f : 
ead dizestion, rises for a le with the slower trains, or those that stop at 


of more 

than 40 miles on a very prevaili ms . ; 5 i 

“of 1 in 330, and in. the other rises for several|S¢eing signals, especially in foggy weather, 

les, on a gradient of 1 np. On each oe-|In ume to enable the engine driver to stop 
“®asion a distance of five miles, on a level part|the fast trains. We feel it a duty to observ 

‘of the road, was passed at the rate of 53 miles/here, that the public are mainly indebted for 
per hour. The length of the engine boiler|the present rate of speed, and the increased 


a . ; ivi 
“was only eight feet seven inches; the driving accommodation of the railwa . 
: sie meas’ , } y carriages, to 
ag i oe je a apie opie the genius of Mr. Brunel, and the liberality 
& of the Great Western railway company. As 


bearings. The diameter of the cylinder in pk eA sag , 
one ‘a was 15 inches, in the others 14 1-4|egatds the applicability of the atmospheric 


inches, both outside, and attached to the|principle of traction, or of any other principle 
smoke-box. differing from the locomotive, we see no dif- 


In proceeding to compare the locomotive/ference between the two gauges. 
engines, we remark in the first place, that] 4 Comparative Economy.—This next de- 
the fire-boxes, boilers, etc. of the narrow|mands our attention. Under this head we 
gauge engines still pe a smaller evapo-/have to consider the cost of construction, the 
rating power than those of the broad gauge purchase of the plant, which consists of en- 
engines, although recent attempts have been|gines, of carriages, and of other carrying 
made to raise the former to the level of the|stock; and lastly, the cost of working. 
latter; but those attempts have not succeed-|There can be no question that in the first 
ed; and it is indisputable, that whatever can|construction of a railway, the narrower the 
be done for the narrow gauge, in this re-/gauge, the smaller will be the cost of the 
spect, can be surpassed on the broad gauge.|works. This applies to tunnels, bridges, via- 
And we concur in opinion with many of the|ducts, embankments, cuttings, sheds, work- 
ablest engineers, who have stated, that the|shops, turn-tables, transverse sleepers and 
engines of both gauges have nearly obtained | ballast, and the purchase of land ; but it does 
the speed and power which it would be justi-|not affect the rails, fences, drains and station- 
fiable to employ in reference to the present/houses. The exact difference, however, 
strength of the rails and the firmness of the|must depend, in a great degree, upon local 
earthworks. We remark in the next place,|circumstances, and no opinion can be given 
that the diameter of the driving wheels of the|of the precise ratio of difference without go- 
broad gauge engines jis greater than that .of|ing into a very minute calculation of each 
the driving wheeis of the narrow gauge.en-|line on which ‘the two systems are to be com- 
gines ; | although in many of the narrow|pared: for instance, in a line free from tun- 
engines the use of the external cylin-|nels or viaducts,.and in a flat country, where 
yo enabled the manufacturers to bring/there are neither cuttings nor embankments, 
the boilers nearer to the driving wheel axles,|the difference would be limited very nearly 
and has thus permitted an increase of the/to the quantity of land to.be purchased (the 
diameter of the wheel, still.it is always in/severance and damage being about equal in 
the power of the constructors of broad gauge) both cases,) the amount of ballasting, and 
éngines to make a corresponding change,|some increase in the cost of the sleepers; 
and thus to a superiority: forthe)whereas, in a very undulating country the 
larger diameter of the wheel is unquestiona-/difference would be more considerable. As 
bly favorable. to high .speed, both because|to the cost of the maintenance of way, sup- 
the steam is used to greater advantage, and| posing the construction to be the same, that 
becanse the alternating shogks upon the ma-jof the broad gauge must be rather the greater 
ehinery are less rapid. {It ,is, however, ex-|ofithe two. 
remely dificult to say atwhat speeds this} In respect to the<ost.of the engines and 
Myantage becomes appreciable. “Westhink| carrying stock, wedhave to observe that they 
‘aabaly, that as far asthe speeil of 40 miles/are generally mare expensive on the broad 
ay A between/than onthe natrow gauge. But, on the other 


will probably be desired or maintained’ on 
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broad gauge system, that-as the engines will 
draw greater loads, as the carriages will ac. 
commodate a greater number of passengers, 
and as the wagons are capable of conveying 
a larger amount of merchandize, the work 
can be and is done ata less charge per ton, 
and that a compensation is thus obtained for 
the increased outlay. How far this is found 
to be practically the case is the next subject 
for inquiry. We were very desirous, if it 
had been found possible, thoroughly to inves- 
tigate this part of the subject by means of 
the official data ealled for by us, and fur- 
nished by some of the principal companies, 
containing a statement of their working ex- 
penses ; bat we find the circumstances so 
different, that very little satisfactory informa- 
tion can be thus obtained, that has strictly a 
reference to the economy of the two gauges. 
There are, of course, various matters that 


gradient|¥merous stations. 2nd. The difficulty: of/have an influence on the actual cost of loco- 


motive power and general traffic charges, 
that are in no way connected with the breadth 


ejof gauge ; such as the nature of the curves 


and gradients; the price of coke; the gene- 
ral nature of the traffic, the mode of working 
that traffic as adopted by different compa- 
nies, the employment of engines of greater 
or less power, that increased accommodation 
to the public which involves an extra expense 
for return carriages, etc., etc. 

The London and Birmingham, and the 
Great Western Railway, as metropolitan lines 
of great traffic and of considerable length, 
would at first sight appear to furnish the best 
means of comparison, and there is, in fact, no 
difficulty in comparing the actual expenses ; 
bu tthese lines differ essenitally in the char- 
acter of their gradients, and in the amount of 
traffic, estimated at per mile, and above all 
they differ in the character of the engines 
they employ. The London and Birmingham 
company have, from the commencement, per- 
severed in the use of light four-wheeled en- 
gines, while the Great Western, availing 
themselves of the facilites their gauge affords 
have adopted large and powerful engines, 
which are worked at nearly the same cost 
per mile as the former ; and if such engines 
as those on the London and Birmingham 
line were essential to the narrow gauge, the 
question as to the economy of working might 
be at once decided in favor of the broad 
gauge; but this is by no means the case; 
several narrow gauge lines employ engines 
of great power, and work, in consequence, 
much more cheaply than the London and 
Birmingham; therefore the comparison be- 
tween the working expenses of this line 
and of :the Great Western, can only be con- 
sidered as a test of the principle of working 
with light and with heavy engines, and not 
as furnishing a test of the working economy 
of the two gauges. 

(Concluded on page 236.) 





Provideaceand Worcester Railroad.—The 
work on this read has been commenced.— 
Ground was first broken on the 23d of March, 
in north Providence. The whole road is to 
be completed on the Ist of April, 1847.-- 
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“communications by Tuesday morning at latest. 
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Bread and Narrow Gauges. 

We have recently devoted much space to this 
question, as we deem it one of great importance in 
this country, as well as in England. The experi- 
ments made on the different lines, a part of which 
we have published, do not, in our opinion, show the 
capacity of either gauge. They certainly do not 
settle the question. We now give the report of the 
commissioners at length, which, together with the 
report made by Mr. Edwin F’, Johnson, in 1842, and 
published in our two last numbers, places the sub- 
ject fairly before our readers, where we intended to 
place it for discussion by the profession, without ex- 
pressing an opinion either way; but as, during a 
short absence, an article was received from a friend 
—in whose opinions we have great confidence, and 
to whom we have been often indebted for able arti- 
cles on various subjects—and published editorially 
expressing a decided opinion in favor of the broad 
gauge, especially on the New York and Erie road, 
we feel called upon to say that if the question was 
an open one—that is, if the railroads of this country 
were now all to be rebuilt and stocked with new ma- 
chinery, we should be decidedly in favor of a wider 
track than that now in general use—say 5 feet 6 in. 
—or 6 feet—but, as that is not, and can -never be, 
the case, we doubt exceedingly the policy and pro- 
priety of ranning a long main trunk line through 
the heart of the country, between which and the nu- 
merous other lines now made and making, there can 
he no connection—no interchange, under any cir- 
cumstances, of machinery and cars. 

This is an important question, and one upon 
which there may be an honest difference of opinion, 
& more favorable period for its full consideration 
can never occur; and we shall be highly gratified 
at all times to publish the views of gentlemen of the 
profession, or of experience in such matters, on both 
sides. Yet we must again say that we deem “wni- 
formity in the width of track” so essential to the en- 
tire success of the system, that we should consider 
a large outlay of capital judiciously invested in ef- 
fecting that object. 

Troy and Greenbush Railroad. 

The following statement shows the number of 

passengers carried over the Troy and Greenbush 


railroad, in the months of January, February and 
March: 
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Richmond and Ohio Railroad. 

We have received a copy of the charter recently 
granted by the Virginia legislature, for a railroad 
from Richmond to the Ohio river. On looking it 
through, we find it, as it should be, an exeeedingly 
\liberal one. It authorizes the laying out of a rail- 
'road from Richmond, on the south side of James 
iriver, to some point on the Qhio river, at or below 
the mouth of the great Kandwha river. The line 
from Richmond to Lynchburgh is not to pass along 
the valley of James river—though it may cross to 
the north side if deemed necessary. 

The amount of capital authorized is twelve mil- 
lions of dollars; of which, not exceeding, two mil- 
lions may be invested in lands, manufacturing and 
and mining operations, when the road shall have 
been completed from Lynchburgh to the Ohio.— 
There is another important feature in the charter, 
viz: that the stock is not to be taxed, nor the divi- 
dends, until the income exceeds six per cent., which 
will be a strong inducement to capitalists to invest 
in a work which must eventually become a great 
thoroughfare for business and travel; and which 
will do more towards developing the resources of 
western Virginia than any other measure ever 
adopted by the people of Virginia. 

The route, we perceive is entirely undefined, as 
well as the western terminus, except that it must be 
“at or below the mouth of Great Kanawha river, by 
the most eligible route.” ‘This isright, as many com- 
panies have learned in having their route, or impor- 
tant points, fixed by Jegislation—thus, not only 
throwing a burthen upon the company in the con- 
struction, but also upon the business of the line for 
all time, or until a change of location is made. Lo- 
cating a railroad or a turnpike, or even a common 
road, over mountains or unnecessary elevations, to 
serve some personal or local interest, is a system of 
taxation upon the business of a community never 
yet properly estimated ; and we hope a more rational 
system—that of allowing the instrwments to decide 
the location—will prevail in this and, indeed, in all 
other important cases. 

We shall probably have more to say in relation to 
this road soon, and close these remarks by giving the 
| following extracts from sections 5, 6 and 9 of the 
charter. 

Section 5 says, that— 

“Tt shall and may be lawful for the said eompan 
from time to time, to appropriate and expend suc 
‘portion or portions of its capital stock as may be 
aomed expedient, not exceeding at any time, one- 
third of the amount actually paid in, and not ex- 
ceeding, in the aggregate, the sum of two millions 
of dollars, in the purchase of property, other than 
suchas may be necessary for the construction and 

rservation of said road, for the general pur of 

uying, setiling and improving unsettled and waste 
lands west of the Blue ridge in this state, and for 
the establishment and carrying on of manufactories 
of iron, wool, cotton, and other articles, and for the 
er pe of mining for'coal, iron and lead, but the 
said company shall not exercise any banking privi- 
lege under penalty of forfeiting its charter.” 

Section ¢ says: 

“The said company shall have the power of con- 
structing such lateral railroads or branches from 
the main line of the said road, not exceeding in 
length in any one instance 20 miles.” 

And section 9 says: 

“ The capital stock of said company shall be. ex- 
empt from taxation, nor shall any tax be imposed 
upon the dividends of the said company, arising 
from the income of the said railroad, unless the net 
income of the sale road shall exceed 6 per cent. per 
annum, in which case the dividends. 


i arising from 
the profits of the company be st ~to the 
same taxation as shall be, at itis sed on 
the dividends of other companies.” = 

~ Which we deem exceedingly favorable. 











i> The bill for the sale of the Central Michigan 
railroad, has become a law. 

“This bill,” says the Free Press, “having 
ceived the signer’ of the governor, is now, so fat 
as the state is concerned, the law of the land. That 
the company will accept its provisions we entertain 
not a doubt. As soon as we can procure a co 
which will be on to-morrow or the day afler, we 
lay it before our readers.” 

Of the precise features of this law we are not in- 
formed, but hope it is a liberal one, that a road of 
the very best character may be made over the route 
at the earliest possible period. "We-shall be gratified 
to learn that those gentlemen who have been profes- 
sionally employed on the work, and who have per- 
severed against many and serious obstacles, are to 
be retained and furnished with the necessary means 
to complete the work. They have not faltered dur- 
ing the dark days, and it is only just that they 
should be enabled to participate in the sunshine of 
its prosperity. 
Connectieut River and Champlain 

The following extract from a letter dated “ 





Falls, Vt., March 26,” indicates greater progress i” 
the affairs of this line than we were aware of. If” 


is, however, only in accordance with our anticipa- 


tions and views heretofore expressed in the ae 2 


that this line would be constructed. This C 
tion has always appeared to us as the natural one 
between the Fitchburg road and Western Vermont, 
and the most profitable one for the Fitchburg and 
the Cheshire roads—securing, as it will, a portion 
of the business of Western Vermont, in addition to 
their full share of that of the valley of the Connecti- 
cut river; while the Central Vermont, and the Le- 
banon and Concord (New Hampshire) roads, will 
unite as natural almost as the Connecticut river 
with Long Island sound; and with such an arrange- 
ment, the two lines would have ample business, 
even though starting from, and terminating at, the 
same point. They would also be intersected and 
connected by a railroad up the valley of the Connec- 
ticut, at least as far as the mouth of the Passumpsic 
—and, we doubt not, quite to the Canada line—by 
which, travel and trade designed for_that region, 
or the city of New York, will take that course, and 
that designed for the great manufacturing region of 
the Merrimack, will find its way in that direction by 
the shortest course. 

We cannot divest ourselves of the opinion that 
there is ample business for both lines—yes,.to give 
them rick returns—and that each will benefit the 
other by exciting a healthy competition, and at the 
same time give new life and energy to the people of 
Vermont; and both, therefore, should, and will, be 
constructed at the earliest possible period. 

“We are now engaged in locating the Cham- 
plain and Connecticut. river railroad (Rutland 
route). It is the intention to have the work ready 
for an early letting, at which time due notice will be 
given through the columns of your journal. So far 
as our location has progr the work will be 
quite as favorable as has been previously represent- 
ed, and it is confidently believed that ‘devious 
windings and rocky ram ’ of this. road will pre- 
sent as few obstacles to t construction of a 
road, as that of any other route 1 h the Green 
Mountain state. The present condition of our sub- 


iption the success of this great enterprize 
beyond & bt. pele rod 2 mare hepe ny 5 
be agreed u wi e Cheshire 
we from the Connecticut river to Rutland, willbe 
placed under contract; but we have no idea of con- 
necting with the Cheshire road eight or ten miles 
below its northerly terminus.” 
The.following statement in relation to the differ- 
ent routes, is taken from a map got up to show their 


relative positions, and we suppose it to be correct, 


* 


i oe 
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though we do not vouch for it. We give it for the 
purpose of future reference. 

: RUTLAND ROUTE. 
Burlington via Rutland to Bellows Falls..... 116% 


Bellows Falls via Keene and Fitchburg rail- 
road to Boston wae be season ae 


232} 


Miles, 
1163 


ee eeeee reese 


RUTLAND ROUTE. 


Burlington via Rutland to Bellows Falls. .... 
Charlestown via Marlow, East Wilton, and 
Nashua and Lowell railroads to Boston.... 102 

2183 
CENTRAL ROUTE. 
Burlington via Montpelier, mouth of White River, 
Windser, Bellows Falls, Keene and Fitchburg 
railroads to Boston. 


Highest 
e 

per mile. Miles. 
Burlington to mouth of WhiteRiver.. 50 1023 
White River to Charleston......... — 30} 

Charleston to Bellows Falls........ 9 
Bellows Falls to Keene............ 68 223 
Keene to State line............%... 58 223 

*State line to Fitchburg............ o 21 

Fitchburg to Bos'on by railroad..,. 40 50 
257% 


Nae CENTRAL ROUTE. 

Burlington via Montpelier, Lebanon, N. H., 
and Cone ord, Nashua and Lowell railroad 
to Boston. 

’ Highest 
per mile. Miles. 
Burlington to mouth of White River.. 50 1023 
Lebanon to Concord, N. H......... 52 63 
Concord to Boston by railroad...... 16 74 
' 2394 
RECAPITULATION. 

Miles. 

Rutland route from Burlington by Marlow 
and Nashua and Lewell railroads to Boston, 2183 

Rutland route from Burlington by Keene, and 
Fitchburg railroad to Boston............. 232 

Central route from Burlington by Concord, N. 

5 Ala SUDO Ay 0's. 6nd sini > 44: 0-6G ees 0'0 239% 

Central route from Burlington by Windsor, 
Bellows Falls, Keene and Fitchburg to 
RMN. wes Sioux o¥G5 ache cons cvepaces spe” WOTe 


Boston and New York Travel. 

We perceive that the competition for the travel 
between New York and Boston, has commenced. 
There are now four distinet daily lines, viz: by the 
New Haven steamboats, and Hartford, Springfield 
and Western railroads; by steamboat to Stonington, 
and the Stonington and Providence railroads; by 
the Long Island and the Norwich and Worcester 
railroads; and by steamboat to Providence direct, 
and then by the Providence railroad. The fare by 
the Long Island route is put at $3. We have not 
yet learned the rates by the other lines. 

We give the following details in relation to each 
line, showing their present arrangements : 


~~ 





VIA STONINGTON AND PROVIDENCE.—REGULAR 
MAIL LINE. 

By the fast and splendid steamers Oregon and 
Knickerbocker. % . — 

The steamer 9: ie commanded by Capt. A. P. 
St. John, and Knickerbocker, commanded by Capt. 
8. Thayer, will run throughout the season, from the 
first day of April, in connection with the Stonington 
and Batters | 4 row! and hm me 
roads, leaving New York daily (Sun exce 
from pier No. 3 North river, “¢ é o'clock P. Mend 


Miles. | 28 








The steamers are officered by the most experienced 
men, and will shorten the Passage between New 
York and Boston from 14 to 2 hdurs, thereby arriv- 
in ample time for all the lines running from 
New York, north, south and west, and all the lines 
from Boston, north and east. 

The Oregon will leave New York—Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 

De omni Stonington—Monday, Wednesday and 
The Knickerbocker will leave New York—Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 

Leave Stonington—Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 


day. 
For passage or freight, inquire on board the boats 
at pier No. 3 North river. - 


VIA NEWPORT AND PROVIDENCE.—REGULAR 
MAIL LINE. 

By steamers and railroad. Reduced fare and 
freight. 

The daily Mail line, now re-established between 
New York and Boston, connecting with the Boston 
and Providence railroad, will run between New 
York and Providence direct every day, except Sun- 
day. The steamers of the Navigation company 
consist of— 


The Massachusetts, of 1000 tons. 


Mohegan, oO 
Narragansett, “ 600 “ 
Rhode Island, “ 1000 “ 


All well known and popular first class vessels, 
built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their 
construction, great strength, and powerful engines, 
are specially adapted to its navigation. They are 
all furnished with patent life-boats, and in addition 
to the extensive cabin accommodations, have plea- 
sant private state-rooms. 

Passengers will leave each place every afternoon, 
except Sunday. From Boston in the Mail train and 
take the steamer at 6 o’clock at the India Point depot, 
in Providence—arriving at New York early the fol- 
lowing morning. Then from New York from the 
established pier, No. 1 Battery place, at 5 o’clock— 
reaching Providence also early the following morn- 
ing, and proceeding without delay in the Mail train 
for Boston, afier a comfortable night’s rest on board 
the steamers, without the annoyance either of ferry 
or of being disturbed at midnight to change from 
boats to cars, so much complained of, especially b 
ladies and families travelling between New oak 
and Boston. 

The boats will land at Newport, going and re- 
turning. 

For passage, berths, state-rooms or freight, appli- 
cation may be made on board. In Boston, to Harn- 
den & Co., and at the depot of the Boston and Pro- 
vidence railroad. In Providence, to the agent, at 
the depot at India Point; and in New York, of the 
agents, on the wharf, and of Harnden & Co., No. 6 
Wall street. 


VIA LONG ISLAND, NORWICH AND WORCESTER, AND 
WORCESTER RAILROAD. 


EXPRESS TRAIN TO BOSTON, OVER THE L. I. RAILWAY. 

An express train, for passengers only, will leave 
New York daily, commencing on April 6, at 7 
o’clock A, M., passing over the Long Island railway 
to Greenport, thence in the steamer New Haven to 
Allen’s Point, thence by railway through Worcester 
to Boston. There will be no stopping except for 
wood and water, and the trip will be made in ten 
ten hours. Fare $3. 

Returning, the cars leave Boston at 8 A. M. 


VIA NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD, SPRINGFIELD AND 
WORCESTER RAILROADS. 

Daily, (Sundays excepted) trom East river steam- 
boat place, Peck slip. 

The steamboat Hero, Capt. R. Peck, will leave 
every morning at half-past 6 o’clock for New Ha- 
ven. Returning, leave New Haven at half-past 12 
o’clock, noon. 

Railroad cars will be in readiness to convey pas- 


Stonington at 9 o’clock P.M. or upon the arrival of |S¢ogers to Hartford and Springfield, etc, 


— train from Boston. ise 

ese steamers are unsw' ra, ma 
dor and comfort, having each of thein com- 
modious private state-rooms, and berths for 500 per- 


ee des large private rooms for families and 


The steamer Trayeller, Capt. J. Stone, will leave 
every Tuesday Thursda at 4 o’clock, and 
Saturday at 3 o’clock. Retacalag, a boat will leave 
New Haven every evening at 11 o'clock. 

Eor Hartford, direct—The steamboat Globe, 
Roath, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
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nesday and Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock. Freight 


taken. 

The steamer Kosciusko, Captain Lefever, every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 4 o’clock.— 
Freight taken. 

For further information, inquire of Geo. W. Cor- 
lies, 283 Peari street. 

These are strong indications of a warm competi- 
tion for the rapidly increasing travel between these 
important points ; and it will probably never be less 
than in 1846, but is sure to increase every succes- 
sive year. 





Coal Trade for 1846. 

We have-not given the weekly returns from the 
coal region since the Ist January, but shall endeavor 
hereafter to give them regularly, that our readers 
may see how nearly the estimates of the railroad 
company are met. 

“The quantity sent by railroad is gradually in- 
creasing, and reaches 21,561 04 tons this week.— 
The estimates for the months of January, February 
and March were 40, 50 and 70,000 tons—making 
160,000 ‘tons. In January and February, the esti- 
mates were exceeded a little, but the heavy snow 
storms in March and the late freshet injuring the 
various latteral roads, caused the company to fall 
short about 8,000 tons of the estimate in March— 
The estimate for April is 90,000 tons. Our impres- 
sion is, that it will be exceeded from 5 to 10,000 
tons.” 

“The weather has been very favorable for the 
improvements making on the Schuylkill Navigation, 
and the work, particularly on the lower end, is pro- 
gressing very rapidly. A great scarcity of hands 
has retarded it a little at the bg! end, notwith- 
standing the exertions of Mr. E. Morris, the en- 
a who has been indefatigable in pushing it for- 
ward.” 

“The prices of coal on board at Philadelphia, are 
firm, and the demand is quite active. Sales of white 
ash lump are making at $3 62} to3 75; broken 
and egg at $3 87} to3 90; red ash, broken and 
egg, $4 10 4 124 per ton, cash.” 

“Coal Freight.—Vessels are plenty. We quote— 
to Boston, $1 75 to 1 874; New Bedford, $1 55 to 
1 60; Providence and Fall River, $1 50 to 1 60; 
and to New York, $1 124 to.1 26 per ton.” 

“Sent to market for the week ending April 2d, 
21,561 04. ‘Total, 163,778 10.” 

Rates of Toll and Transportation. 
From Mt. Carbon. 8, Haven. P. Clinton. 
To Richmond........ $1 40 $1 30 $1 10 
To Philadelphia...... 1 50 1 40 1 25 





Reading Railroad and the Coal Trade. 

We give the following statement from the Miners’ 
Journal, (Pottsville, Pa.,) of 28th March, to show 
the influences of the railroad upon the coal trade; 
and to enable those who use fuel, within its reach, to 
see how much it has benefitted them. We do not 
hesitate to say that its entire cost will be saved once 
in five years, in the expense of fuel alone, within the 
circle of its influences. 

In 1840 the duty on foreign coal was about 
30 per cent. and in 1842 it was only 20 per 
cent.—the market was overstocked, and the 
whole trade was reduced to a state of bank- 
ruptey. It was at this period that petitions 
were presented to congress by those engaged 
in the trade, asking for an increased duty on 
coal, in which the petitioners pledged them- 
selves that if a protective duty was placed on 
foreign coal, and the price was not reduced 
in the principal Atlantic markets after a pe 
tiod of five years from the imposition of the 
duty they would not ask for its continuance. 
Congress imposed a specific duty of $1 75 

er ton in 1842, and to show that the result 
as been as they anticipated, we have procut- 
ed from the-sale books of dealers a table pri 





ces, which we give below, showing the ave- 
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fage prices of coal in the three largest Atlan- 
tic cities during the past seven years, in order 


that it mel be seen what the effect of the! 
whig tariff of 1842 has been on the prices of 
coal. We give the wholesale prices at Phil- 
_adelphia, and the retail prices at New York 
and Boston : 
Philadelphia. New York. Boston. 
Average. [Aver 
1839 per ton..... $5 50.....$8 O0..... $9 a 10 
Ween eee & OB..... ee 9a ll 
1BEE ES CREE 5.00..... F Wess 8a 9 
9068 2 3 Weix 426 vik vei 6:60... 6a 650 
IOS is, -.wacke 3 50 i re 6a 650 
is ene aen 3 37; Uti caes 6a 6 50 
an. Skede eee eer OS Oears: vu? 


The above table shows that so far from 
the tariff having increased the price of coal, 
it has fallen during seven years in each of the 
cities instanced In Philadelphia the reduc- 
tion in price has been about $2 per ton, in 
New York also about $2, and in Boston from 
$3 to $4, making a saving to the consumers 
abroad of nearly four millions of dollars du- 
ring the last year, and about ten millions of 
dollars during the last three years since the 
tariff has been carried into effect, over the 
prices of 1840, when we had a duty of only 
thirty per cent., the same rate as proposed to 
be charged in Walker’s anti-American bill. 

From 1838 to 1842, employment was ve- 
ry uncertain to the miner and laborer, and 
when employed, the wages he received was 
scarcely sufficient to procure subsistence, a 
large portion of which was paid in traffic_— 
During the last two years they have all had 
constant employment, and during the last 
year at an advance of at least 20 per cent. over 
the wages of 1839. 

These are facts toes of consideration.— 
They speak for themselves, and are worth 
more than the mere theories of all the free 
trade men in christendom.” we 





Opening of the Canals. 

At a meeting of the board of canal com- 
missioners, held at their office in the new 
State hall, in the city of Albany, on the 25th 
day of March, 1846: present, Messrs. Earll, 
Clark, Bissell, and Jones. 

Resolved, That the state canals be opened 
for navigation on the 16th day of April next. 
By order, Jonas Earwt, Jr. Pres’t. 

Natwaniet Jones, Sect’ y. 

It will be perceived by the above S¥icial 
Notification that the several canals of this 
state will be opened for navigation in a little 
less than three weeks. 

The following table shows the dates at 
which the canals have been opened for seve- 
ral years past. It will be seen the period 
fixed. upon for this season, is somewhat earli- 
er than usual. 


1846, > - April 16, 
1845, - -  - April 15, 
1844, - + April 18, 
1843, - - - May 1, 
1842, - - April 20, 
141, - + = 5 24, 
1840, - - ‘ 20, 
WER ei 2s, con Se 


Tt is anticipated that the spring business 
will open with much activity. A large 
amount of produce remains at the west ready 
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for transportation. 


An unusual number of new canal boats 
have been built. The eastern cities are more 
bare than usual of wheat and flour. We 
look, therefore, to see great activity along the 
“big ditch” soon after the middle of next 
month. 








Rates of toll on the New York and Ohio 
Canals Compared. 


There is this marked difference in the po- 
licy of the Ohio board of public works, and 
that of the canal board of this state. The 
former discriminates in favor of both revenue 
and trade, while the latter discriminates 
against both the treasury of the state and the 
commerce of its canals, as a few plain fig- 
ures will demonstrate. 

The canal board of this state put down the 
toll on wool (which is a very valuable arti 
cle per pound) to 4 mills per 100 Ibs per mile. 
This would bear a toll, on revenue princi- 
ples, if-6 or 6 mills; or one 25 or 50 per 
cent. higher than what the board has adopted. 

To prevent the receipt of revenue from 
the transportation oi fat cattle, fat sheep and 
swine, through the canals of this state, and 
especially those grown in western New York 
which the farmers would gladly send to tide 
water in the best possible condition, the canal 
board has imposed a prohibitory toll on these 
animals equal to that on wool. Reduce the 
toll on fat cattle, hogs, etc., one-half, and the 
revenue from this source will be increased 
ten fold; while the farmers of the state can 
enrich their grain lands by keeping and fat- 
tening more stock, and making vastly more 
manure, 

In Ohio, the board of public works pursue 
a different policy. The object there is to 
gain revenue by encouraging agriculture, 
trade and inland transportation. 

The man that sends 1,000 lbs. of cattle 
100 miles, pays 90 cents toll; if 100 miles 
further, he is charged 60 cents; and if still 
another 100 miles, he pays but 40 cents toll. 
The same principle is applied to corn, beef, 
pork, lard, tobacco, wheat, flour, cotton, and 
nearly all other articles. Thus the toll on 
1,000 Ibs. of corn 100 miles is 50 cents, 
while the toll on 300 miles is only $1 11, in- 
stead of $1 534, as it would be on the sys- 
tem of our canal board. Cotton pays no 
more toll on going all the way from the 
Ohio river to Cleveland or Toledo, than is 
charged for the first 100 miles, whether it go 
on the Miami or Ohio canal. 

The object of the board, in Ohio, is to dis- 
criminate in favor of business and revenue ; 
for without business, it is obvious that no toll 
can be collected. 

One thousand pounds of oats grown in 
western New York, are usually worth about 
$8. To prevent these being sent to tide wa- 
ter, through the Erie canal, the eanal board 
charge just as high toll on 1,000 lbs. of oats, 
as it does on 1,000 lbs. of butter, worth from 
$100 to $130. To prevent the farmers from 
using the Erie canal for the transportation of 
plaster [eypeum] and corn, the toll on these 
articles for 1846, is six times as high as i is 
on lead. 

These facts, which might be extended to 
great length, are sufficient to indicate the in- 






justice done to the farmers of this state, and 
to its legitimate source of revenue by a ca- 
nal hating board of state officers. 

This is a subject well worthy of attention, and 
should be well considered by the New York canal 
board, and by the people.—[Ed. R. R. J.] 

The Iron Business. 

The present indications in relation to the iron 
business are exceedingly favorable. The following 
article from the Philadelphia Ledger shadows forth 
its rapid progress. Give us five years of present de- 
mand and prospective increase, and the supply will 
be abundant from our own mines, and, we doubt 
not for railroad iron of a quality very far superior 
to most of that heretofore inported. 

Messrs. Haywood and Snyder, the cele- 
brated machinists of Pottsville, says the Led- 
ger, are now engaged in putting up a rolling 
mill for our enterprizing friends Messrs, 
Reeves and Whitaker, of Phenixville on 
the Schaylkill. It is to be of the same ‘size 
and construction as that extensive and beau- 
ful mill put up at Danville by the same ma+ 
chinists, for Messrs. Murdock, Leavitt and co. 
which is the largest inthe United States. It 
is designed for making railroad iron ; Messrs, 
R. and W. having already a very large rol- 
ling mill at the same place for making as- 
sorted bar iron. 

At the same workshop they are making 
the engines, blowing machine, etc., for two 
iron blast furnaces, to be erected on the banks 
of the Lehigh, for Messrs. Bevan and Hum- 
phreys of this city. A verry large roi- 
ling mill for making railroad iron is just 
going operation in Providence, R. I. One 
at Trenton, N. J., has been furnished lately 
and one at Norristown, Pa. The most ex- 
tensive preparations are being made in every 
direction to meet the great increase in the 
consumption of iron! It being clear that 
Great Britain has enough to do fora long 
time to supply the home demand. 

It is evident that the fortunate spur given 
to this department of our industry, will result 
in making us very shortly independent of 
England for our supply of iron. The addi- 
tional demand for our Pennsylvania coal for »» 
the manufacture of iron, beyond the regular” 
annual increase of 25 per cent. is, we appre- 
hend, not fully appreciated. When we con- 
sider that the Montour iron company at Dan- 
ville requires 10,000 tons of coal per annum 
for that single establishment, we get the germ 
of an idea that may lead us to something like 
a conception of the immense consumption of 
fuel which must be promoted by the general 
extension of the iron manufacture thatis now ta- 
king place. 


Bill for Sale-of the Southern Railroad. — 
A bill was introduced yesterday in the house 
of representatives, for the sale of the Southern 
railroad and the incorporatian of the “ Mich- 
igan Southern railroad company.” , 

The bill provides that within ten days af- 
ter the passage of the act, the company shall 
have the right to contract with and purchase 
from the state the Southern road and all its 
appurtenances, shops, buildings, étc., inclu- 
ding the Tecumseh branch, for the sum of 








$50,000, of which sum $10,000 is to be paid 








into the treasury within ten days, and the! 
000 within three months) 
after the passage of the act. The company | 


further sum of 


have nine years to pay the remaining sum of 
450,000, in equal semi-annual instalments 
of $25,000 each, together with interest there- 
on at the rate of six per cent. per annum, to 
be paid semi-annually, and computed from 
the time when the said sum of $40,000 shall 
have been paid. 


Tron for the Reading Railroad—We un- 
derstand, says the Miners’ Journal, that it is 
the intention to lay all the new branches of 
the Reading railroad with iron of American 
manufacture, We have recently. observed a 
large number of wagons passing through our 
streets, laden with iron to be used for this pur- 
pose. The iron is manufactured at the Dan- 
ville rolling mill, and is hauled across the 
mountains in wagons—a tedious and expen- 
sive method of transportation. 

This js as it should be, Letevery railroad com- 
pany in the country seex, and obtain it possable, 
American railroad iron, and thus induce the invest- 
ment of ample capital in the business to supply the 
demand, Their own interest will be largely pro- 
moted by it, as the increased manufacture of iron 
will make business for the railroads. 

The following article from the same paper indi- 
cates that the people of Pennsylvania do not intend 
always to haul iron “ across the mountains in wag- 
ons”—which we are right well pleased to see. 

Philadelphia, Sunbury, and Erie Rail- 
road.—A large meeting of the friends of this 
road was held last week, at the Philadelphia 
Exchange. The importance of securing the 
western trade is felt by the merchants of the 
eastern cities, and Philadelphia is beginning 
to see the necessity of taking some prompt 
and energetic measures that will enable her 
to compete with the rival cities. The only 
method by which she can prevent the loss of 
the greater part of the trade which she now 

ssesses and compete successfully with Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, is by constructing a 
railroad which will afford easy and constant 
communication with the west, and the more 
the Northern route, through Pottsville and 
Sunbury to Pittsburg and Erie, is considered 
the greatest favor the project appears to find. 

The Northern route possesses several ad- 
vantages over any other proposed. The ele- 
vation to be overcome, is from two to. three 
thousand feet less than it would be upon eith- 
er the Central or Southern routes. The road 
would pass through a greater portion of the 
rich mineral region of Pennsylvania, and 
would furnish facilities for transportation 
which would enable us to supply the whole 

of western New York, with coal and iron, 
the consumption of which is constantly in- 
creasing in that region of country. The salt 
works alone consume a great deal of fuel, 
and the quantity used is constantly becoming 





greater. 

The citizens of Buffalo have already held 
a meeting favorable to constructing a road 
from. that city to connect with the Williams- 

tand Elmira railroad. This would cause 
travellers fromthe west going southto passdi- 
rectly throughto Philadelphia, instead of going 
on to New York, as it would be a much 
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shorter route. It would also cause the Phil- 
adelphia, Sunbury and Erie railroad to tap 
the New York and Erie road, and divert the 
trade from New York to Philadelphia. It 
will readily be seen that this must cause a 
large inerease in the western trade of the lat- 
ter city. 


The Sandusky and Mansfield Railroad, [Ohio] is 
completed and in operatfon. It is 56 miles long, 
and takes passengers at $1 25, and by express train 
at $1 75. Great credit is due our Sandusky neigh- 
bors for the energy with which they are taking good 
care of their own interests in their own way.— Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 


Report of the Gauge Commissioners, 
(Concluded from page 232.) 


It is a common practice with different rail- 
way companies, in their half-yearly reports 
to their proprietors, to state the per-centage of 
their various expenses, under a few distinct 
heads, as compared with their revenue ; and 
from these it appears that on the Great West- 
ern, the locomotive charges: during a period 
of three years, have varied between 8.8 and 
11.1, averaging 9.7 per cent. on their income, 
and on the London and Birmingham they 
have varied, within the same period, be- 
tween 7.9 and 10.36, averaging about 
8.6 per cent. on their income: and there- 
fore on a superficial view of the ques- 
tion, the London and Birmingham would 
appear to have worked their line at a cheap- 
er rate ; but valid objections have been made 
to this comparison on the part of the Great 
Western ; because it is obvious from the sev- 
eral returns we have received, that the Lon- 
don and Birmingham company has far the 
more abundant traffic per mile, and ought 
therefore to be expected to perform its work 
at a less per centage on its income. It has 
been Stated by Mr. Gooch, that as locomotive 
oe eer on the Great Western, he is 
called upon to supply a certain amount of 
locomotive power, and that the cost of such 
power is aimost entirely irrespective of the 
load or number of passengers it is made to 
craw ; but that these numbers are of great 
importance in comparing the locomotive ex- 
penses with the revenue. 








In page 27 of the appendix of this report 
an abstract and comparative table are given, 
founded on returns furnished by the Great 
Western and London and Birmingham rail- 
way companies, showing that the revenue de- 
rived from the passengers’ trains is 64 per 
cent, greater per mile, worked on the fatter 
than on the come line. It must therefore 
be obvious, that as a test of economy for 
working, we cannot adopt the principle of a 
per-centage on the revenue, neither will the 
cost per mile run, give a more just compari- 
son as to the economy of the two systems, 
because it isa well-known fact, that the Lon- 
don and Birmingham company have been 
conveying their traffic with engines of inade- 
quate power, and that great economy would 
result to them by the adoption of larger en- 
gines. Other difficulties also occur in the 
comparison of these expenses on different 
lines, in consequence of the difference in the 





form of the accounts, and of the circumstance 


having a reserve fund for renewals, and other 
companies having no such fund, 


Working expenses of Great Western as a 
narrow gauge line-—We are therefore of 
opinion, that the most satisfactory comparison 
that can be made of the economy of working 
the two gauges, will be by applying to first 
principles, endeavoring merely to determine 
what the working expenses of the Great 
Western line, with their present amount of 
traffic, would have been, provided it had been 
made a narrow guage line, and worked with 
such engines as those employed on the South 
Western and some other narrow gauge lines. 
The average weight of a passenger train on 
the Great Western railway (independent of 
the engine and tender, which weigh 22 tons) 
appears, by the returns sent to us, to be 67 
tons; and the average number of passengers 


June 1845 is only 47-2, whilst the weight, 
including the luggage, may be estimated at 
about five tons. Mr. Gooch estimates each 
carriage and its passengers on the broad 
gauge to weigh about 9 1-2 tons, and there- 
fore there would be seven carriages to make 
up the 67 tons above specified. The most 
commodious carriages on the narrow gauge 
lines, such as those on the South Western, 
weigh less than five tons: seven such car- 
riages would therefore weigh about 34 tons, 
and being capable of containing 126 first class 
assengers, weighing, with their luggage, 
12 1-2 tons, the total load would be only 46 
1-2 tons. Now we find, that even with a 
traffic as large as that of the London and 
Birmingham railway, the average per train 
would only be 84-9 passengers, weighing 
about 8 tons; so that, under the supposition 
of a -traffic of this extent, the load of the 
seven narrow gauge carriages so o¢cupied 
would only be 42 tons, But Mr. Gooch es- 
tunates, from his own experiments, the rela- 
tive powers of traction of the broad gauge 
engines, and of the narrow gauge engines of 
the South Western railway when working at 
the same speed, as 2,067 to 1,398, or as 67, 
the load of the broad guage in tons, to 45 
tons, which would be the corresponding load 
for the narrow guage ; so that the narrow 
guagg engine has more power over the 42 
tons it would have to draw, than the broad 
gauge has over its average load of 67 tons, 
both exclusive of the weight of the engine 
and tender—the narrow gauge carriage in 
this supposition being supposed to contain 
84-9 passengers, and the broad gauge only 
47-2. If, however, it were necessary, 22 

first-class passengers, might be placed in the 
seven broad gauge carriages, and, as it has 
before been said, 126 in the seven narrow 
gauge carriages; but it appears likely that 
this extent of accommodation would only be 
called for on rare occasions, that the question 
of providing for it, except by assistant power, 
cannot be taken into consideration in the pres- 
ent comparison. 


It is obvious from the foregoing statement, 
that the narrow gauge engine of the class we 
have been considering has more power over 
the seven narrow guage carriages, and a load 





of one company adopting the principle of 


ofl 26 passengers, than the broad gauge en- 
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gine. has over the seven broad gauge car- 
riages, and the load of the same number of 
gers; and that therefore, if the Great 
Western had been a narrow instead a broad 
guage line, the South Western engines would 
have the same command over the existing 
passenger traffic of the Great Western as its 
own engines nqw have with the present con- 
struction of that railway. We must remark, 
however, that this calculation is for trains 
consisting exclusively of passengers, and 
their personal luggage, In the Great Wes- 
tern average trains of 67 tons there is an al- 
lowance of about 16 tons for passengers and 
luggage, including gentlemen’s carriages.— 
Allowing the same weight of luggage on the 
narrow gauge line, the train would still. not 
exceed 50 tons, which is considerably within 
the power of the natrow gatigeengine. For 
it appears, by the éxperim jave been 
recently made on the Great Westetn railway, 
the details of which are given in the appendix 
to the evidence, that the Great Western en- 
gine is capable of propelling 83 tons at a 
greater speed than the average speed of that 
line; and consequently, by the proportion 
above stated, the narrow gauge engine would 
be capable of propelling 55 tons at the same 
rate. We conclude, therefore, that the work 
would be performed at about the same ex- 
nse for locomotive power. That there may 
be cases in which not only the full power of 
a broad gauge engine is required, but even 
the assistance of a second engine, is quite cer- 
tain, but such trains form the exception and 
not the rule in railway passenger traffic, and 
we doubt the soundness of a principle which 
involves a great expense in construction, for 
the sake of possessing capabillites so seldom 
called into action.* 


It is proper to observe, that the foregoin 
comparison would have appeared to stan 
more in favor of the narrow gauge, had we 
taken for the engine of comparison one of 
those engines, of whose increased capabilities 
some of the supporters of the narrow gauge 
system have informed us; but we have pre- 
ferred the comparison afforded with the ‘South 
Western engine, from its being the one on 
which Mr. Gooch, of the Great Western rail- 
way, superintended the recorded experiments 
—hence, our deductions are made from data 
furnished by the advocates of the broad gauge 
system, without drawing anything from the 
evidence on the other side; and as these de- 
ductions sufficiently demonstrate that there is 
nO economy in the locomotive expenses for 
a trains resulting from working a 
ine on the broad gauge system, even on stich 
lines as those which have: at the present mo- 
ment the most abundant passenger traffic, 
any analization of the evidence offered in sup- 
Port of the narrow gange system appears to 
&s to be quite superfluous. 


There is one point however, stated in Mr. 
Gooch’s comparative table, and repeated in 


*It appears that during the half-year ending the 
June, 1845, the number of miles run by coupled 

and asssisting engines for passenger trains on the 
Great Western railway amounted to 11,628, and for 
g00ds trains 40 51,155. The total number of miles 





his evidence, which appears so much at va- 
riance with the results obtained from other 
data, as to require explanation. Mr. Gooch 
has asserted that the Great Western compa- 
ny work their passenger trains at half the ex- 
pense per ton at which the London and Bir- 
mingham company work their passenger 
trains, ‘The fact is, however, that Mr. Gooch’s 
calculations refer to the gross and not to the 
net loads; and, therefore, the comparison is 
not applicable, so far as regards the profits of 
these companies, and affords no proof of econ- 
omy in working the passenger traffie on the 
Great Western system. . 


There can be no doubt, judging both from 
Mr. Brunel’s evidence given to us, and from 
his report to the directors of the Great Wes- 
tern railway company, that he originally ex- 
pected there would be on the Great Western 
railway a demand far carrying a great num- 
ber of passengers at high velocities ; but from 
his ow evidence it appears that the only 
heavy passenger traffic upon that railway is 
between London and Reading, and between 
Bath and Bristol, being a total distance of 
about 50 miles out of 245. 


On the remaining part of the Jine. the pas- 
senger traffic per train is small. 

If the convenience of the public would ad- 
mit of the whole of the passenger traffic of 
this portion of the line being conveyed dail 
by two or three large trains, Mr. Brunel’s 
views would have been perfectly correct in 
providing such powerful means; but expe- 
tience has proved that the public require pas- 
senger trains to be run many times during 
the day, and with this frequency of trains 
such numbers of passengers as Mr. Brunel 
has provided fer cannot be expected even on 
railways of the largest traffic, so that practi- 
cally there is a waste both of power and of 
means, In the case of “ goods traffic,” the 
circumstances are not the same ; railway con- 
veyance for merchandize seems only to be 
required a few. times in each day, and the 
trains are generally large. The “ through” 
wagons have for the most part a full load, 
and the disproportion between the gross and 
net weight is consequently much less than 
in the passenger ttains; still however, it ap- 
pears from the evidence of Mr. Horne, and 
of other persons connected with the carrying 
trade, that on the London and Birmingham 
railway it frequently happens that wagons 
are forwarded to a considerable distance, to 
“road side station,” containing not more than 
a ton of goods; and there can be no doubt 
that this must happen on any long line of 
railway. The same also occurs in wagons 
coming in front branches along the trunk line, 
and in all such cases the heavy large wag: 
on of the broad gauge must be disadvanta- 
geous; but although the evil is not so great 
with goods wagons ‘of the broad gauge as 
with their passenger carriages, still the loss} 
by dead weight is greater with these than with 
smaller wagons, and we do not perceive any 
advantages in the broad gauge to counterba- 
lance it; for where speed is not an object, 
and this is the case with goods trains, we be 





later see trains being 761,483, and of the 


lieve from the evidence we have received, 
that engines of nearly the same tractive pow- 


Thus fa h sidered ae pa 
“Thus far we have con 
with reference to the railways as they now 
exist, and composed in a t measure of 
trunk lines of considerable traffic; but the 
railways to be made in future will in some 
degree be branches or lines in districts, ha- 
ving traffic of less magnitude than is to be 

rovided for in ‘the existing railways; and 

ence, if for the greater trunk lines a supe- 
riority were due to the broad gauge system, 
that superiority would bé less for lines-yet to 
be constructed of a smaller amount of traffic ; 
and necessarily if the sage tea were given 
to the narrow ga or the existing Tises, 
that system would be still more entitled to the 
preference for the railways of smaller traffic 
to which we look forward> 

Experiments on the Gauges—We must 

here add, that towards the close of our inqui- 
ty Mr. Brunel requested, on. the part of the 
broad gauge companies, to institute a set of 
experiments to test the power of their engines ; 
and Mr. Bidder on the part of the narrow 
gauge’ companies, undertook, in consequence 
of such application, to make corresponding 
experiments. on the narrow gauge. After 
sanctioning these trials, and being present at 
the performance of them, we may observe, 
without entering into a minute detail of the ~ 
results of the discrepancies between the re- 
turns as furnished by the two parties them- 
selves, that we consider them as confirmin 
the statements and results given by Mr. Gooch 
in his evidence, proving as they do, that the 
broad gauze engines possess greater capabil- 
ities for speed with — s, and general- 
ly speaking, of propelling greater loads with 
equal speed ; and moreover, that the working 
with such engines is economical where ver 
high speeds are required, or where the loads 
to be conveyed are such as to require the 
full power of theengine. Theyconfirm also, 
the evidence given by Mr. Bidder as to the 
possibility of obtaining high evaporotive pow- 
er with long engines for thé narrow gauge, 
but under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
It appears moreover, that the evaporation thus 
obtained does not produce a corresponding 
useful effect in the tractive power of the en- 
gine ; a circumstance that would probably be 

ifferently explained by Mr. Gooch | by 
Mr. Bidder; but as we do not refer to the 
power of this description of engine in the de- 
ductions we have made, it is unnecessary for 
us to allude further to them. 








G REAT SOUTHERN MAIL LINE! VIA 
I Washington city, Richmond, Petersburg, Wel- 
don and Charleston, 8. C., direct to New Ss. 
The only Line which carries the Great Southern 
Mail, and Twenty-four Hours in advance of Bay 
Line, leaving. Baltimore same day. 

Passengers leaving New York at 44 P.M., Phila- 
delphia at 10 P.M., and Baltimore at 64 A.M, pro- 
ceed without delay at any point, by this line, reach- 
ing Riehmond in eleven, Betersbu in thirteen and 
a half hours, and Charleston, 8. C., in tee days from 
Baltimore. - 

Fare fiom Baltimore to Charleston. :....... $21 00 

ey re ey Richmond......... 6 60 
For Tickets, or further information, apply at the 





Southern Ticket Office, adjoining the ‘Washs 
as Se eee 





Baa AND . ALBANY.—WESTERN 
) RAILROAD.—Fare Reduced. 






84g.. ement.. 1846 

SRS -Commencing April 1st. 

Passenger trains leave daily, Sundays ex 
Boston 7% a mane p. m. for Albany. 


Albany 6} “ and23 “ for Boston. 
Springfield? “ and1~ “ “tor Albany. 
7  “, end 14 “> for Boston. 

Boston, Albany and Troy : 


Leave Boston at 74 a. m., arrive at Springfield at 
12 m., dine, leave at 1 p. m., and reach Albany at 


6} p.m. 
taave Boston at 4 p. m., arrive at Springfield at 8 
m.,. lodge, leave next morning at 7,and arrive at 
Kibany at 13} m. 
Leave Albany at 64 a. m., arrive at Springfield at 
4 m,, dine, leave at 1} p. m., and arrive at Boston 


* m. 
Lene 1 ag fata p-m., arrive at Springfield at 
8} p..m., , leave next morning at 7, and arrive at 
Boston at 12m. 

The trains of the “Troy and Greenbush railroad 
connect with all the above trains at Greenbush. 

Fare from Boston to Albany, $5; fare from Spring- 
field to Boston or age $2 75. 

Boston and New York, via Springfield: Passen- 
gers leaving Boston at 4 p. m., arrive in Springfield 
at 8 p. m., proceed directly to Hartford and New 
Haven, and thence by steamers to New York, arriv- 
ing at 5 o’clock a. m. 

or Buffalo: the trains for Buffalo leave Albany 
at 74 a.m. and 7 p.m,, arriving at Buffalo at8 a. m. 
and8 p.m. nextday. Returning, arrive at Albany at 
4a.m.and4 p.m. 

New York and Boston, via Albany : the trains from 
Boston arrive at Albany in season for the 7 o’clock 
boats to New York. Returning, the boats, leaving 
New York at 5 and 7 p.m., reach Albany at5a.m., 
in —— season for the morning trains to Boston.— 
Steamboats also leave Albany at 7a.m.and5p.m. 
and stop at the usual landing landing pirces upon 
the river. 

The trains of the Springfield, Hartford and New 
Haven railroad, connect at Springfield, and passen- 
gers from Albany or Boston proceed directly on to 
Hartford and New Haven. 

Montreal: through tickets to Montreal may be 


obtained in Boston, by which passengers may pro-| ars from Philadelphi 1 


ceed to Troy, and thence by stage via Chester, Eli- 
zabeth, etc., and in the season of navigation by canal 
to Whitehall, and thence by the splendid steamers 
of Lake Champlain to St. John, via Burlington, and 
thence by railroad and steamers to Montreal. 

The trains of the Hudson and Berkshire railroad 
connect at Chatham and State Line. 

The Housatonic railroad connects at State Line. 

The trains of the-Connecticut River railroad con- 
nect at Springfield, and passengers may proceed 
without delay to Lie apne and thence by stage 
to Greenfield, Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, Hanover, 
Haverhill, etc. 

Si leave West Brookfield for Ware, Endfield, 
New Baintree and Hardwick; also leave Palmer, 
for Three Rivers, Belchertown, Amherst, Ware and 
Monson ; Pittsfield for North and South Adams, 
Williamstown, Lebanon Springs, etc. 

Merchandize trains run daily (Sundays excepted) 
between Boston, Albany, Troy, Hudson, Northamp- 
ton, Hartford, etc. 

For further information apply to C. A. Read, 
agent, 27 State street, Boston, or to S. Witt, agent, 

bany. J JAMES BARNES, 

uperintent and ineer. 
Western Railroad Office oy ' 
Springfield, April 1, 1846. 14 ly 


AILROAD IRON.—THE “ MONTOUR 

Iron Company,” Danville, Pa., is prepared 
to execute orders for the heavy Rail Bars of any 
ao a in use, in this Coane or in Europe, 
and equal in every respect in pointof quality, Ap- 
ply to MU RDOCK, LEAVITT & CO., 


Agenis. 
Corner of Cedar and Greenwich Sts. 


43 ly 
AILROAD IRON WANTED. WAN- 








: ted, 50 tons of Light Flat Bar Railroad Iron. 
The advertisers would prefer second-hand iron, if 
not too much worn. 
P, O.—Post ra'i, 


dress Box 384 se 
At 





‘jing thirty tons 
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+ Ane en IRON.—The subscriber having 
-\ taken contrats for all the Railroad Iron he 
can manufacture at his Iron Works at Trenton, un- 
til July next, will gladly receive orders for an 
quantity to be delivered after that time, not exceed- 
‘day. Also has on hand and will 
make'to order Bar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods 
and Iron Wires of all sizes, warranted of the best 
quay Also manufactures and has on hand Re- 

ned American Isinglass, warranted equal in 
no to the Russian. Also on hand a constant 
supply of Glue, Neats’ Oil, &c. &e. 

PETER COOPER, 17 Burling Slip. 

New York, January 23d, 1846. ly 10 


Cc. J. F. BINNEY, 
G ENERAL COMMISSION ..MERCHANT 
J and Agent for Coal, and also Iron Manuiac- 
tures, etc, 





No, 1 Crry Wuarr, Boston, 
Advances made on Consignments. 
Refer to Amos Binney, Boston. 
Grant & Stone, . ig at 
Brown, Earl & Erringer, Pune se 
Weld & Seaver, Baltimore. 

December 8, 1845. Im 50 


CRIBNER’S ENGINEERS’ AND ME- 
chanics’ Companion. For sale at this office. 





ARD OIL FOR MACHINERY, ETC.— 
Winter pressed, cleansed from and ma- 
nufactured expressly for engines and inery of 
all kinds, rai steamboats, woollen and other 
manufactures, and for burning in any lamp without 
clogging the wick. Engineers of railroads and oth- 
ers who have used this oil; and to whom reference 
can be made, give it preference over the best sperm 
for its durability, and not requiring to be cleaned off 
like that, and costing about two-thirds the price. 
For sale by the barrel, and samples can be sent for 


trial, by addressing C. J. F. BINNEY, 
Agent for the Manufacturer, 
11 eop lm Boston, Mass, 





ENGINEERS’ AND SURVEYERS’ 
INSTRUMENTS MADE BY 


EDMUND DRAPER, 


Surviving partner of 
STANCLIFFE & DRAPER. 







No 23 Pear street, below Walnut, 





Price $1:504 





rear Third, Philadelphia. 








KITE’S PATENT 


ESSRS. EDITORS.—- —_— 


SAFETY BEAM. 
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As your Journal ; steer 
is devoted to the bene- 








fit of the public in gen- 
eral I feel desirous t» | 
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communicate to you 








for publication the fol- 4 
lowing circumstance 





of no inconsiderable 
importance, which oc- 
curred some few days ] 
since on the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore railroad. 


On the passage of 

















the evening train of 
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was entirely unknown 
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gers, or, in fact, te th: 
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til the train, (as wa: 





supposed from som: 
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ing the case,) had 


























ed several miles i. 
advance of the plac: 
where the accident cc 
curred, whereas ha? 
the car been construc - 
ed on the common pla 1 
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the same kind of acc!- 


ly injured, if not killed many of the passengers, 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 28, 1840. 
z+ The undersi 
to the value of _Mr. 
Safety Beam Axle and Hub for railroad cars. 
have for some time been applied to passenger cars 
on this road; and experience has tested that they ful- 
ly accomplish the object intended. Several instan- 
ces of the fracture of axles have occurred, and in 
such the cars have uniformly run the whole distanc2 
with entire safety. Had not this invention been 
used, serious accidents must have occurred. 


dent would unavoidably have much injured it, per- 
haps thrown the whole‘train off the track, and serious- 


gned takes pleasure in attesting 
Joseph S. Kite’s invention of the 
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In short, we consider Mr. Kite’s invention as completely sucoessful in securing the safety of property 
and lives in railroad travelling, «ad should be used on all railroads in the country. 
JAMES ELLIOTT, Sup. Mojive Power, 


JOHN FRAZER, Agent, 
GEORGE CRAIG, Superintendant, 





ec, No. 1 Hanover st., N. York. 


W. L. ASHMEAD, A 
A model of the above improvement is to be seen at the New Jersey railroad and tansportaties 
ja 





gent. 
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ATENT HAMMERED RAILROAD, SHIF| 
and Boat Spikes. The Albany Iron and Nail 
Works have always-on hand, of their own manufac hig? teen 
ture, a large assortment of Railroad, Ship and Boat} ©. 1 lroads, 
Spikes, from 2 to 12inchesin length, and of any form ss anagers 
of head. From the excellence of the material al- 
ways used in their manufacture, and their very gen-|4 

use for railroads and other pargeeeel this coun-|‘he undersigned, 
try,the manufacturers have no hesitation in warrant- Our improved Spark Arresters 
ing them fully equal to the best spikes in market,|have been extensively used during the 
bath a8 to quality and appearance. All orders ad-|!@st year on both passenger and freight 
dressed to the subscriber at the works, wiil be prompt-jengines, a been brought to 
lyexecuted. JOHN F. WINSLOW, Agent. |such a state of perfection, that no an. 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, Troy, N. Y./20yance from sparks or dust from 

The above spikes may be had at factory prices, off chimney of engines on which they are 
Erastus Corning & Co., Albany; Hart & Merritt,|used’is e need. — 
pe Bg idag Ghee al htt Br see different principle from any heretofore offered to the publi 
et a’ — art The form is such that a rotary motion is imparted to the heated air, 
‘ ATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT smoke and sparks ing through the chimney, and by the centrifa- 

Spikes. The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps| 4) ge thus aeq ge af dam they ont eae, 

constantly for sale a very extensive assortment Ot|} . <moke and steam oid thrown into an onter chamber of the chimney” 
Ween A owe nee oe 3 vg — through openings near its top; from. whence they fall by their own 
re 7 eae fal Boor ase ryote gravity to the bottom of this chamber; the smoke and steam passi 
whic peed Vue tate U ite steate: yo well off at the top of the chimney, through a capacious and uncbeuracted 
parte a pa hage-t n bee shes btained (as ed passage, thus arresting the sparks without impairing the power of ; 
as Eng af 5 Wee, ; tees apenia fe ed it . wr nt)/the engine by diminishing the draught or activity of the fire in the furnace. 
a railre by aswel > ny a weleeres vith Sr ‘kes| These chimneys and arresters are simple, durable and neat in appearance. They are ~now in use 
aint a one ro “ia ‘able to hole: be on|°2 the folowing roads, to the managers and other officers of which we are at liberty to refer those who 
av: rs pag me - ry ng was 2: sae ng ‘Al a) od we desire to purchase or obtain further information in be es to their merits: 
a wile aden . hs qpetan: Basa the United aciea . A. Stevens, President Camden and Amboy Railr Company; Richard Peters, Superintend- 

fastened with Suihkee mode at the above namedi@2t Georgia Railroad, Augusta, Ga,; G. A. Nicolls, Superintendant Philadelphia, Reading and 
fhaloep—fae pal he Salsous tae Prrag meat tavalii. Pottsville Railroad, Reading, Pa.; W. E. Morris, President Philadelphia, Germantown and orris- 
ble, as their adhesion is more than double any com- town Railroad Company, Philadelphia; E. B. Dudley, President W. and R. Railroad Company, Wil- 
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; mington, N. C.; Col. James Gadsden, President S. C. and C. Railroad Company, Charleston, 8. C.; 
a ea te Troy, N. York W. C. ‘Walker, Agent Vicksburgh ‘and Jackson Railroad, Vicksburgh, iss.; R. S. Van Rensse- 
will be punctually attended to gent, Poms ‘tlaer, Engineer and Sup’t Hartford and New Haven Railroad; W.R. M’Kee, Sup’t Lexington and Ohio 


Railroad, Lexington, Ky.; T. L. Smith, Sup’t New Jersey Railroad Trans. Co.; J. Elliott, Sup’t Mo- 
spikes are kept fe BURDEN, Agent. |rive Power Philadelphia and Wilmingion Railroad, Wilmington, Del. ; J. O. Sterns, Sup't Elizabeth- 
& ra Townsend. Athen? and tea nine pe wv Hig town and Somerville Railroad; R. R. Cuyler, President Centra] Railroad Company, Savannah, 
chents. in Atheny enll Tr ms vower 222 Water Ga.; J. D. Gray, Sup’t Macon Railroad, Maccn, Ga.; J. H. Cleveland, Sup’t Southern Railroad, 
St, New York “ A.M Tones Philadeiphia . 'T. Jan- er ee re > eee Sup’t M. P. Central Railroad, Detroit, Mich ; G. B. Fisk, Presi- 
: : yg : . 3 sident Long Island Railroad, Brooklyn. 
— per ery, anaes - ders ya, eal tn aewikied Orders for these Chimneys and y+ sent addressed to the subscribers, care Messrs. Baldwin & W hu- 
their eulers Gt east ‘ racticable. as the subscriber ney, of this city or to Hinckly & Drury, Boston, will be promptly executed. FRENCH & BAIRD. 
is desirous of parte Prod the manuicturing a0 as & . B—The subscribers will dispose of single rights, or rights for one or more States, on reasona- 


: der "Ses ble terms. Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1844. 
or? with the daily increasing demand. +*« The letters in the figures refer to the article given in the Journal of June, 1944.” ja45 
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ENTLEY’S PATENT TUBULAR STEAM BOILER. The above named Boiler is similar in principle to the Locomotive boilers in use on our 
Railroads, This particular method was invented by Charles W. Bentiey, of Baltimore, Md., who has obtained a patent for the same from the Patent 
Office of the United States, under date of September Ist, 1843—and they are now already in successful operation in several of our larger Hotels and Public 
Institutions, Colleges, Alms Houses, Hospitals and Prisons, for cooking, washing, etc.; for Bath houses, Hatters, Silk, Cotton and Woollen Dyers, Morocco 
dressers, Soap boilers, Tallow chandlers, rk butchers, Glue makers, Sugar refiners, Farmers, Distillers, Cotton and Woollen mills, Warming Buildings, 
and for Propelling Power, etc., ete.; and thus far have given the most entire satisfaction, may be had of D. K. MINOR, 23 Chambers st. New York. 
The article is complete in itself, occupies but little space, is perfectly portable, and requires no brick work, not.even to stand upon. It is valuable not 
only in the saving of time and labor, but in the economy of fuel, as it has been ascertained by accurate measurement, that the saving in that article is fully 
two-thirds over other methods heretofore in use. They are now for the first time introduced into New York and Boston by the subscriber, who has the ex- 





clusive right for the New England states, New York and New Jersey,and are manufactured by CURTIS & RANDALL, Boston; and by 
FORCE, GREEN & CO, New York. 
ne mm 











DAVENPORT & BRIDGES‘ CAR WORKS. 
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P DAVENPORT & BRIDGES CONTINUE TO MANUFACTURE TO ORDER, AT THEIR WORKS, IN CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS.’ 
assenger and Freight Cars of every description, and of the most improved pattern. They also furnish Snow Ploughs and Chilled Wheels of any patiern 
and size. Forged Axies, Springs, Bouse and Bolts for Cars at the lowest prices. All orders punctually executed and forwarded to any part of the country 
Our Works are within fifteen minutes ride from State street, Boston—coaches pass every fifteen minues. 
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S IMPROVEMENTS IN RAIL-~ 
perstructure effect a large aggregate sav- 
ing in the working expenses, and maintenance of rail- 
ways, compared with the besttracksinuse. This savin. 
is effected—tist, Directly by the amount of the increa 
load that will be hauled by a locomotive, owing to the 
superior evenness of surface, of line and of joint. This 
in alone may amount to 20 per cent. on the usual 
oad of an engine.—2d, In consequence of the thorough 
combination, bracing, and-large bearing surface of this 
track, it will be maintained in a better condition than 
any other track in use, at about one-third the expense.— 
3d, As action and reaction are equal, a corresponding 
saving of about two-thirds will be effected in the wear 
and tear of the engines and cars, ne even surface and 
elastic structure of the track.—4th, "The great security to 
life, and less liability to accident or damage, should the 
engine or cars be thrown off the rails—5th, The absence 
ef jar and vibration, that shake down retaining walls, 
embankments anc bridges.—6th, The great advantage 
of the high s that may be safely attained, with ease 
of motion, reduction of noise, and consequently increased 
comfort to the traveller—7th, Thereally permanent and 
perfect character of the Way, insuring regularity of 
transit. 'To.which may be added the great increase of 
travel, that would be induced by the foregoing qualities 
to augment the revenue of the railroad. 

The cost of the Patent track will depend on the quan- 
tity and cost of iron and other materials; but it will not 
exceed, even including the preservation of the timber, 
the average cost of the tracks on our principal railroads. 
Generally, the timber structure, fastenings and work- 
manship, exclusive of the cost of the iron rails, will be 
from to $4,000 per mile, On this structure, rails 
of from 40 to 50 ibs. per yard, will be equa’ in effect to 
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60 and 70 Ibs. rails laid in the usual way. The propri- 
etors of a road, furnishing approved materials in the 
first instance, the undersigned will construct the track on 
his plan in the most perfect manner, with recent iin- 
provements, for one thonsand dollars per mile. And he 
will farther contract to maintain said track for the peri- 
od of ten years, furnishing such preserved timber and 
iron fastenings as may be required, and keeping said 
track in perfect adjustment, under any trade not exceed- 
ing 100,000 tons per annum, or its equivalentin passen- 
ger transportrtion, for Two hundred dollars per mile per 
annum.* .'To insure the faithful performance of this 
contract, he will pledge one-fourth»! the. cost.of con- 
struction, with the accruing interest aereon, regularly 
vested, until the completion of the co. ‘ract. So that a 
company, by securing payment to the u1."°rsigned at the 
specified: period, will have only $750 per mile.to pay for 
the workmanship on the track, without any charg »being 
made for the use of the patent, the subsequent pa ments, 
for maintenance of way, and amount withP id, being 
made from the large margin of profits that will result 
from its use, JAMES HERRON. 
Civil Engineer and Patentee. 

No. 277 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 

* A general average of the repairs done on six of the 
most successful railroads in this country, for a period ot 
from six to eight years’ use has been found to exceed $625 

t mile per annum, exclusive of renewal of rails. But 

ew roads in this country carry as much as 100,000 
tons per annum. When a road exceeds that quantity, 
the-repairs due to the additional tonnage, up to 200, 

tons, will be charged at one mill per ton; over the latter, 
and not exceeding 300,000 tons, nine-tenths of a mill, 
ete. Where there are two tracks to maintain, a large 
reduction,voon those rates will be made. lyl 





W R. CASEY, CIVIL ENGINEER, NO. 23 Chambers street, New York, will make surveys estimates 
« of cost and rts for railways, canals, roads, 
He will also act as agent for the sale of machinery, and of patent rights for improvements to public works. 


docks, wharves, dams and bridges of every description. 
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“THE AMERICAN RAILROAD 
JOURNAL is the only hay 


a 
eral circulation throughout the Union's 
which all matters connected with public 
works can be brought to the notice of all per. 
sons in any way interested in these underta- 
kings, Hence it offers peculiar advantages 
for advertising times of departure, rates of 
fare and freight, improvements in machinery, 
materials, as iron, timber, stone, cement, etc. 
It is also the best medium for advertising con- 
tracts, and placing the merits of new under- 
takings fairly before the Poe 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One per annum......... . . $125 00 
One column “ 
One square .“ 
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ee ok, econ anes 
One page, single insertion........ 
One columnn- ““ 
One square. “ op CSS eh tise 
Professional notices per annum... 











ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS, 


J. F. WINSLOW, Albany Iron and Nail 
Works, Troy, N. Y. (See ey 
TROY IRON AND NAIL FACTORY, 
H. Burden, Agent. (See Adv.) 
ROGERS, KETCHUM axp GROSVE- 
NOR, Patterson, N. J. (See Adv.) 
8S. VAIL, Speedwell Iron Works, ‘near 
Morristown, N. J. (See ane 
NORRIS, BROTHERS, Philadelphia Pa. 
See adv.) 
KITE’S Patent wr eam. (See Adv.) 
FRENCH & BAIRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
See Adv. 
NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newcastle, Del. Se! Adv.) 
ROSS WINANS, Baltimore, Md. 
CYRUS ALGER & Co., South Boston 
Iron gy yt A 
SETH ADAMS, Engineer, South Boston, 
STILLMAN, ALLEN & Co., N. Y. 
JAS. P. ALLAIRE, N. Y. 
H. R. DUNHAM & Co., N. Y. 
WEST POINT FOUNDRY, N., Y. 
PHGENIX FOUNDRY, N. Y. 
R. HOE & Co., N. Y. 
ANDREW MENEELY, West Troy. 
JOHN F. STARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MERRICK & TOWNE do. 
HINCKLEY & DRURY, Boston. 
C. C. ALGER, Stockbridge Iron Works, 
Stockbridge, Mass, 
— & WHITNEY, Philadel- 
a, Pa. 
THOMAS & EDMUND GEORGE, Phil 








adelphia. (See Adv.) 














& G. RALSTON & CO.; NO. 4 


AWRENCE’S ROSEN DALE HYDRA“ 


O LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE EN- 4 


ine Boiler Builders. Pascal Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. “Welded Wrought lron Flues, suita- 
ble for Locomotives, Marine and other Steam En- 
ine Boilers, from 2 to 5 inchesin diameter. Also, 
ipes for Gas, Steam and-other purposes; extra 
strong Tube for Hydraulic Presses; Hollow Pis- 
tons for Pumps of Sxam Engines, ete. Manatfac- 
ture1 and for sale by 
MORRIS TASKER & MORRIS, 


War2rouse S. E. corner 3d and Walnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia Itt 


W@W EXINGTON AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
Trains leave Lexington for Frankfort daily, 
at 5. o’clock a.m,, and 2 p.m, 


Trains leave Frankfort for Lex- 
n daily, at 8 o'clock a.m. and.2 pan. ~ Dis- 
tarice, 25 miles. Faré $1-25. 
On Sunday but onéMrain, 5 o’clock a.m.* from 


Lexington, and 2 o’clock p.m. from Frankfort. 













The winter atrangément (after 15th September toy ~ 


15th March) is 6 o’clock..a.m. from Lexington, and 
9/a.m. from Frankfort, other hours as above. 


| SR see eee ss 
CYRUS ALGER & CO., South Boston Iron 
Company. 





e South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Have now on hand, for sale, Railroad Iron, viz: 

180 tons 24 x 3 inch Flat Punched Rails, 20 {t, long. 
2 “ 24x34 “ Flange Iron Rails, 

7 “* 1 x4} “ Flat Punched Bars for Drafts 
in Mines, . A full assortment of Railroad Spikes, 
Boat and Ship Spikes.. They are prepared to exe- 
cute orders for every description oF Railroad Iron 
and Fixtures, ltf 


=—_ 


ws STEEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES, 
Tenders and Cars. The Subscriber is engagep 
in manufacturing Spring Steel from 1} to 6 iches 
in width, and of any thickness required: large quan- 
tities are yearly furnished for railroad purposes, and 
wherever used, its quality has been approved of, 
The establishment being large, can execute orders 
with great promptitude, at reasonable prices, and the 
quality warranted. Address 
JOAN F, WINSLOW, Azent, 
Albany Iron and Nail Works, 


RAILROAD IRON.—THE MARY. 
LAND AND NEW YORK IRON.AND 
‘oal Company are now prepared to make contracts 
for Rails ot all kinds. Ad the Subscriber, at 
Jennon’s Run, aie Maryland. 
. ILLIA 











M YOUNG, » 


ulic Cement. This cement is warranted equal 
to.any manufactured in this country, and has been 
pronounced superior to Francis’ “Roman.” Its 
value for Aqueducts, Locks, Bridges, Flooms and 
all Masonry exposed to dampness, is well knows, 
as it sets immediately under water, and increases in 
solidity for years. 

For sale in {ots to suit purchasers, in tight paper 
ed barrels, by JOHN W. LAWRENCE, 

142 Front street, New York. 

Ztr Orders for the above will be received and 

promptly attended to at this-office, 32 1s 


ANUFACTURE OF PATENT WIRE 
ae and Cables for Inclined Planes, Stand- 
ing Ship Rigging, Mines, Cranes, Tillers etc., by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING, Civil Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These Ropes are in successful operation on the 
planes of the Portage Railroad in Pennsylvania, 0 
the Public Slips, on Ferries and in Mines. The 
first rope put upoh Plane No. 3, Portage Railrord, 


has now.run 4 seasons, and is still in good 
tion. ; ; Qvi9 ly 











Bx VOLUMES OF THE RAILROAD 
DD JOURNAL for sale at the office, No: 28 
Chambers street. ; 
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